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THE IMAGE IN THE HEART. 
B Christmas Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Dangerous Ground,” “ Heart’s Content,” Sweet 
Eglantine,” §c., ¥c. 
a 
CHAPTER IItI. 
Open the door, some pity show— 
Keen blows the northetn wind, 
The glen is white with drifted snow, 
And the path is hard to find. Scott. 

ZoRAIDEretired to rest early that evening ; not that 
she was tired, but there was a desolation in her heart 
with a sense of misgiving and coming evil which made 
her wish to be alone. 

Her father was happy, and her mother’s pride was 
- conga at the good fortune which had befallen 

em, 

Mrs. Edleston was once more in the home of her 
fathers; she could take a place in the society of the 
a which was what her ambition had made her 

g for. 

The Magendies had always been a proud race, and 
the one great gnawing care which had troubled her 
all through her married life had been the insignifi- 
cant place she had been obliged to fill, owing to the 
poverty of her husband. She loved him, and had 
loved him dearly, but she could not help feeling that 
she had sacrificed much for him. 

Mr. Edleston too was pleased, because he saw 
that the end of his working life had come, and he 


. could now live the existence of a gentleman, with its 


many joys and pleasures, 

. But to Zoraide this change of position brought with 
ho compensatingadvantages. She had never owned 
fh Power of love, There was no one in the sphere 

¢' life she had just quitted whom éhe could raise to 


A eminence in which she found herself. 
@had yet to meet with the man of her choice, 








[THE MIDNIGHT INTRUDER. ] 


and, unable to sympathize with the matured feelings 
of her father and mother, she stood alone. 

Moreover, she had never longed to be independent ; 
she had not worked hard, nor had she descended 
from a high to a comparatively low position in the 
social scale. 5 

In London she had a little circle of her own, froin 
which she was ruthlessly torn, and in the huge palace 
in which she found herself, which was still the house 
of mourning, she was as it were alone, 

For some time she occupied herself with making 
entries in her diary—a girlish amusement, which may 
do some good, and cannot do any harm. 

It was nearly midnight when she thought of going 
to bed, and she was preparing herself with a sort of 
shudder to undress and blow out the light, which 
would leave her in the pitchy darkness of her large 
chamber—one which in its size would have made 
three of those in her father’s late house in Highbury. 

Scarcely had she taken out her ear-rings and un- 
clasped her bracelet when she fancied she heard a 
noise in the corridor. 

Her mother and father slept on the same floor, but 
at some distance from her. The room she occupied 
was isolated, and she had chosen it because it com- 
manded a view of what in summer was a mossy lawn, 
studded with shrubs and adorned with flower-beds, 
and even in winter it had its charms to one who had 
all her life been accustomed to stone walls, unroman- 
tic chimney-pots, and the inartistic look of bricks aud 
mortar. 

Was it fancy or did reality givg birth to the sound 
she heard? 

It appeared to her that 8 man was walking cau- 
tiously along the passage. 

Being a courageous girl, she took up a candle and 
entered the corridor, which, with its old oak panel- 
ling, looked weird and grim in the half-light given 
by the candle. 

But weak as it was it enabled her to see, crouching 
almost at her feet, a wretched-looking creature, 
scantily clad, and looking thin and emaciated from 
want of food and proper nourishment, 





























Yet there was something engaging about his ap- 
pearance. Commonly dressed as he was, pale, ill, and 
evidently at the lowest depth into which fortune could 
plunge him, his features were delicate, his eyes full 
and eloquent, and there was an absence of that 
truculent ruffianism which one naturally looks for in 
a thief. 

“He cannot be a burglar,” involuntarily said 
Zoraide. 

The man sprang to his feet and coloured deeply, 
as if he felt his situation keenly, and at that moment 
he might have been considered even handsome, so 
open was his brow and earnest his manner. 

‘*No, indeed, miss!” he exclaimed ; “I am not a 
thief, though Heaven knows what I may be driven 
to. Do not scream; I mean you no harm, I will not 
touch a hair of your beautiful head. Listen only to 
my story. I am weak and ill,” he continued as sho 
regarded him distrustfully. “I could not hurt any 
one if I had the will. Do not be afraid of me.” 

“Why are you here?” asked Zoraide, who stifled 
her inclination to cry out. “Do you not know that 
this is a private house, and you have no right here ? 
You would be punished severely if you were found 
out.’ 

“T know it,” he answered, sorrowfully. ‘It is 
such as I who are always being punished by the 
earth’s fortunate ones. We fillthe prisons; we make 
reports for the newspapers—and why? because we 
are so poor.” 

“ Are you poor?” said Zoraide, moved to compas- 
sion by the gentle tone in which he spoke and the 
evident misery which he suffered. 

“Very. You do not know what it is to be driven 
to desperation,’’ was the reply; “you who live in 
luxury, and have money at your command. I have 
been hovering about here for hours.” 

** Your face startled me at the window ; I remember’ 
it again now,” said Zoraide. 

“It isdikely. I looked at the comfort which was 
denied me. They cannot do anything to me for look- 
ing, I thought.’ 


“You have done more than that, You have 
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entered this house—my father’s house. What is your 
object? I do not know that Iam right in not rais- 
ing an alarm.” . 

* For Heaven's sake have pity on me, miss,” the 
man said, in passionate accents. “I will go away 
again—I will indeed. I entered at that window at 
the end of the passage—climbing up by the aid of a 
tree: 1 will descend by the same means; only let 
me go. Imay do something desperate if—if I should 
be driven to it. Let me go. I came here to steal—I 
own it, for I have had nothing to eat for nearly four- 
and-twenty hours.” 

Zoraide put her hand in her pocket and drew out 
her purse, This she handed to him, saying: 

“Take this ; you will find a fow pounds in it. T 
wish it were more for your sake, as you may not be 
to blame. I do. not understand the way the poor 
are relieved, though I have been poormyself, Take 
it and please go.” 

The man’s face glowed with pleasure. He did not 
expect this generosity and it overpowered him ; but 
when he recovered himself sufficient!y to be able to 
speak he fell upon his knees; and, before Zoraide 
could prevent him, raised her; haud to his lips and 
kissed the back of it respectfully. 

“ You are as noble and generous as you are hand- 
some,” he exclaimed. “How few would have be- 
haved as you have done, Most young ladies would 
have cried out, and I should have been beaten and 
locked up, perhaps shot at like a dog, unless I could 
have made my escape; and what have you done? 
You have given me money !” 

**Tt is not much,” she said. 

“To you, no. ‘lo me it is: a fortune, and more 
than a fortune; ithas very likely saved mo from. a 
cavcer, of; crimes. I can never repay you, nevery, 
nevert™ 

“T donot.want:you to,” said Zoraide, thinkingdie 
was referring to the return of the money. 

“ Ttismotethat:. Ihe gold you shall have, amd, as 
n pledge:of it, take this.. It is.all I have of! valge in 
this.world. Takeit,keep it, wear it if you willjwear 


the only treasure of; awintending thief.. Keepait till” 


1 come to, you: andi reelaim it with the money you, 
ive given meinothis purse. Do. not: part it, 
for you do not. knewehow: dear it isto me” 

He rose as he spoke, and snatched from his. neck a 
faded ribbow to which hung.a piéoe-of crystal shaped 
like a heart, whieh openediby-aspring, 

Im.the ceatre of this was wlittloimage carved in 
ivory, representing a. very handsome lady; whiose 
features were exquisitely modelled, 

“ But this is valuable,” said Zoraide as she exe». 
mined it.curiously by the aid of the light she carried 
in her hand. 

“ Possibly,” the man answered. 

“Why did you not part with it when—when you 
were so poor?” 

“ Because I would rather starve than part with it. 
Teall it the Imege in the. Heart, and the image is 
that of my mother.” 

“ Your, mother!” 

Zoraide looked at/the shabby, half-starved man be- 
fore her, then at the. beautifully featured woman in 
the crystal.case, 

“SolI have been told. It is all I know of my 
parentage, But keep’ it, miss, until. I come to claim 
it. If you part with it you will do me the deepest 
wrong that one human being can de to another,” 

“T will keep, it” 

“Swear it.” 

“I do, on my honour:as.alady,” rejoined Zoraide. 

“Very well; Lam satisfied. You have:given: ine 
your word, aud wheal,caw pay you. back I will. re- 
claim my treasure,” said the young man, earnestly. 

Zovaide felt a strong inclination; to question him 
farther, but he made her alow. bow, and, running 
along the passage, sprang through tue. window and 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER LV. 
The more we live more brief appear 
Our life's succeeding stages ; 
A day to ehildhood seems « year, 
And years like passing ages. 
The.gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere p yet di lers, 
Steals, lingering, like a riversmooth. 
Along its grassy borders. Campbdell. 

PurTrinG away the Image in the Heart iwher litile 
jewel case with other treagures,.Zoraide resolved to 
keep it for the curious intruder: who had given it 
her, though she almost wished he.would not come to 
reclaim it, a8 he frightened her by his vehement man- 
ner and peculiay, appearance. 

She did not say anything to her father and mother 
about the occurrence, because she: feared that they 
would blame her-for not raising an alarm. 

To her he was not a common thief; he had not 
the look or the manner of, one who was an habitual 
law-breaker, though he owned .that.he had entered 
the hquse for the purpose of robbery, driven thereto 








by the force of circumstances and the desperation 
which cold and hunger in such inclement weather 
are naturally calculated to engender. 

In a short time some of her schoolfellowa and 
favourite companions came down from London to 
visit her. The old house did not seem so lonely. 
Her father bought her'a pony carriage ; she learnt 
to drive, and there being many pleasant lanes aud 
picturesque spots in the neighbourhood the time 
passed more agreeably than she had anticipated. 

Soou the wintry weather broke, and the spring 
time came, and wiih it new delights. The gardens 
and shrubberies. attached to the hall put on their 
gayest dress. There were guests to receive and 
visits to be paid in return, and the melancholy which 
had formerly oppressed her wore off. 

When May arrived she had quite forgottem:theun- 
welcome iutruder of Christmas: Eve, andi liad’ it’ not 
been for accidentally opening that: part: of hier jewel 
case in which she had put Imagein the Heart 
she would have been oblivious:tliatisuch athiing was 
in existence. 

Zoraide was dressing to goout:. Sie hadipromised 
to drive her mother over to CédarGrove, wiiere lived 
the Vanderlyns, an ancient family; who affer three 
months’ consideration had thought-fit to leave curds 
upon the Edlestons. 

Horace Vanderlyn was the owner of the property, 
and with him lived his motherraud: sister; lastather 
having perished in the Crimea;, while-storming, the. 


heights of the Alma at the: head) of a brignde of:|: 


Guards. 

Report said that he was one»of) the: laudsomest 
young men in the county, amd) Zoraide’s. curivsity 
was a little excited. She wantedito see this: paragou 
of perfection, as any other maiden. would. when an 
Adonis is talked of in sucht, igh: teyms by every- 


body. 
| “Where-can my locket be??" shia: muttered, impnr+ 
tiemtly, as she searched in her: j case. ‘There 


‘ismamma waiting, and’ she will; be so-cress. Qh!’ 
LY put this thing,ou.. It-will dorasewell.’” 


to which was attachedithe mystesions: Image ia the. 
Heart. 

Descending the stairsy she found! hermother wait- 
ingyin the morning room, 

“Ready at last! Whiat:a time you liave: been!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Edlestoms. 

She moved’ to the doom and in. passing her 
daughter, who was making eiforts.te gebs| 
her hands into some tight gloves, she saw. the Linage 
tim. the. Heart. 

“What have you there?” she asked; 

“ Where, mamma?” replied Zoraide. 

“Round your neck—that thing in the crystal. I 
have seen ouly one like it before. How very strange! 
Did you buy it down here?” 

“I forget,” answered the girl, evasively. “It is 
ofno value. I wonder I putiton. L picked it up 
somewhere.” 

**Nousenso, child!” Murs... Edleston said, testily. 
“ You must know;where yougot it. ‘The thing is in 
the semblance of an antique; it-isan article of vertu 
Suck things are not picked up. Let me lookat it,” 

“Oh, please mamma don’t bother about. such. a 
trifle! We are late already, and shall: ges to the 
Grove justias the Vanderlyns are having lunch, which 
would be awkward.” 

“Give it me !” 

Mrs,. Wdleston spoke decisively, and Zoraide, know- 
ing what a sterm diseiplivarian her mother could:be 
— she liked, took. off the locket aud handed it to 

er. 

No sooner bad her mother examined it closely tham 
she appearcd 1auch surprised, 

“ This is most curious!” she exclaimed: 

“What, mamma?” asled Zoraide, feeling uneasy, 
she knew not. why. 

“I suppose you: found it: in some. old drawer or 
cabinet in this house, where it has-lsim for years:ua- 
noticed ?”” 

Zoraide was silent: 

“ Why do you nutanswerme?+ What a provoking 
girl you are! Why make. a mystery avout. the 
crystal 2” 

“It is you who do that, mamma,” answered Zo- 
raide. “ ‘ell me what'you; caw possibly find: to in-, 
terest you in it.” 

“Simply that it is a very exact and highly 
finished portrait, or rather image, of my poor: dear 
sister.” 

* Your sister! Do yow mean my aunt, Mrs, Ma- 
gendie?” asked Zoraide, surprised in her. turm 

“Yes: L- remember when it was doue—by an 
Italian sculptor. When she died it was: given by 
her husband. to her: child, and'I heard that'it was 
about his neck when he so mysteriously disap- 
peared.” 

Zoraide was lostin astonishment at tlisidiselosure. 


She threw over her. neck the pieeeof faded, ribliom| . 


and the: words the young man liad made use of, “ The 
image is that of my-mother ; it’s all 1 know of my 
parentage,” flashed across her mind. 

“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, sinking back jy 4 
chair as a variety of complications rose before her, 
“there is some fatality in this!” 

‘“Whatdo you mean?” cried Mrs, Edleston. 

“Listen to the history of the Image in the Heart 
as far as I know it, and do not think I am romance. 
ing,” answered Zoraide. : 

Much to Mrs, Edleston’s amazement and terror she 
related the encounter in the © on Christmas 
Eve, which wes a: fitting sequel to the startling ap- 
parition of the face at the window. 

She did not omit a word uttered by the intruder, 
and: she watched with ill-coticealed anxiety her 
‘mother’s face darken and grow grave as shi pro- 
ceeded with her weird narrative. 

“Ts this true?” she said as ber daughter cop- 
cluded. 

“ Every word of it.” 

“Why did you not tell me of all this before? To be 
forewarned is.to be forearmeds We must averts 
coming danger.” 

“I considered it a matter of no importance. It 
slipped my memory ia fact, Edith Hudson you know 
came down in a day or two afterwards, and I should 
absolutely have forgotten all about it if I had not ac- 
eidentally put on the crystal locket just now. But 
what do you: mean, mamma, by.a.comiug danger ?” 

“Cannot you see?” answered Mrs. Edleston. “I 
‘have told you that when young: Leslie Magendie, an 
‘infant, was stolen by his nursefit was stated as a fact 
‘that he had this identical Image in the Heart round 
liis neck.” 

“Then you.think that the young man who camo 
toxob the house and behaved se strangely is the lost. 
8on 2” 
|} “Phat is only a fair inference [should imagine.” 

“Qf course.. It did not strike me at first,” said 
Zoraide, thoughtfully. “ How singular that the robber 
‘should be the owner!” 

“He has to prove his birth and his parentage 
‘first, and it isevident that he knows nothing about 
either at present,” answered Mrs. Edleston, a little 


more hopefully. “Supposing [ am right, and that 


thie is really Mr. Magendie’s lost son, he cannot do 
us, R unless some enemy finds him out, tells 
hiimewheherisyand uses him asa weapon against us. 
Itvigdlinekyythiat: you, have not told the story to any 
one elge, or I do uot. kmuew what. the cousequcuces 
usight:lave been.’ 

* But, mamma. dear,” exclaimed Zoraide, “are wo 
justified in retaining possession of this vast property 
while we have a suspicion that it belongs to some oue 
else 2?” 

“Under the clause in Mr. Magendie’s will you 
mean ?” 

“Yes. There was an express stipulation to tho 
effect that if the sua appeared and proved his origit 
we should give way iu his favour. Don't you re- 
member papa told us so after-his first interview with 
Mr. Gainford ?” 

Mrs. Edleston went up to her daughter, and, grasp- 
ing her hand firmly, almost fiercely said : 

“Don’t talk such rubbish any more, Do you thiuk, 
Zoraide, that [ have gone through years of grinding 
poverty and been kept out of my: proper positiou 
through my unfortunate love-match with your father 
without learning a lessom?” 

“ Of humility ?” hazarded Zoraide, 

“ Humility!” repeated hermoiher, scornfully ; “no. 
That is the last thing it taught me. Ido not sup- 
pose you would intentionally mock me or I should 
feel augry with you for using the word, ‘The lesson 
I have learnt is the value of money, and, having taken 
a position in my native county amongst the friends of 
my youth, I would rather do anything than lose it. 
I would die first.” 

Zoraide looked cuviously at her mother, rarely liad 
she seen her so excited. 

“Still, if you will: reasom justly, mamma,” sho 

“you must admit that ourduty is plain.” 

“First of ail, we.owe-a duty-to ourselves, and that 
is to keep what we have after waiting for itse many 
yeavs.” 

“Why, mamma,” said/Zoraide, “one would almost 
think that you coveted! Mr. Magendié’s property 5” 
much that you instigated the old ‘nurse’ to steal the 





you and. es 1 : 

The girl broke off abraptly; forher mother's sud+ 
denly altered appearance absolutely terrified her. 

In a moment she became livid, and, glaring like * 
tigress-at her daughter, attempted to fly at her. 


‘A sort of paralysis seemed" to-seiae her, for ste 


could not advance a step. She beat: the air fecbly 
with ber hands, and, uttering:a low ery, something 
between a-sob'and a moa, fell heavily forward 02 
her face. 





She recollected bow it Lad come iuto her possession, 


child, so that there would be-ne one to stand betwee 


Zoraide was about to riug the belf and ‘ory out for" 
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assistance When an ungainly old. man appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Don’t be alarmed, miss;” he exclaimed: “It’s 
only arush of blood torthe head, I used to be a 
chemist’s assistant before I was a lawyer's clerk, and 
[always carry @ lancet. Just‘an ovtice or a couple of 
ounces of blood taken frum the lady will put all 
richt. Don’t ring, don't callany‘one: One of those 
{lower vases will do aswell awa basin.” 

Where had the:nan come frony? Who was he ? 
How long had he been standing in the shadow of the 
doorway ? 

These questions Zoraide hurriedly asked herself in 
some sort of terror, and they were quickly supple- 
mented by others. 

How much had he- heard? Was he privy to the 
whole of the conversation which had taken place-be- 
tween her and her mother ? 

There was a very simple look about. the man’s face. 
He seemed so innocent and so stupid that Zoraide 
dismissed the idea of his being an-eavesdropper. So 
she contented herself by, saying:: 

“ Who are you?” 

“Tam Mr, Gainford’s. clerk, mise,” was the answer. 

“From Elvetham?” 

“Yes, miss. ILcame over with aletter, and, seeing 


the front door open and no notice taken of ity kuocks: 


or rings, I made beldvto step in.” 

All the time he was speaking he wae making pre- 
parations for bleeding Mrs. Edlestons and) went to 
work with the easy air of a practised surgeon. 

The man was Jaggers. 

And Jaggers was a consummate actor 


CHAPTER V. 
But, ah! my breast ishuman still 
The rising sigh, the falling "tear; 
My languid vitals’ feeble rill, 
‘rhe sickness of my soul declare, 
And yet with fortitude resigned 
[ll thank the Inflictor of the blow, 
Forbid the sigh, compose my miud, : 
Nor let the gush of misery‘itow. Chintterton: 

Mr. Jaccers with a coniinendable skill, used his 
lancet ina way that qnickly brought Mrs. Edleston fo 
ler senses, and she was led upstairs by, het daughter, 
who was very anxious about her, 

“ Are you better now, mamma, déar ?” asked she. 

“Yes, thank you,” auswered Mrs. Edleston, who 
had recovered the presence of mind which she. had 
temporarily lost, “Ido not know what overcame 
me so suddenly. What were we talking about? Let 
nie see,” . 

“ About—about- the Image ia-tle Heart.” 

“Yes, to be sure. Yow said. something that 
shocked me, whieh was very thoughtless of: you, . as 
you kuow I have not been very welliatély. Perhaps 
you were joking, but you hinted. that I might have 
been instrumental. in arranging: the disappearaned of 
ny brother's clald?’ 

“I did not mean it seriously, mamma, ##d T amex 
tremely sorry T-happened to make sueli-arandom re- 
mark; but you witf forgive nie, will you not ?” said’ 
Zoraide, in a penitetit voice: 

* Yes, darlingfor'you are my darling, the conso- 
lation of my age“the daughter whom I love, and 
hope to see make: «good niuteh some day, and wp- 
hold our name and ancient reputation in the county.” 

i There is plenty of time to think of that, mamma,” 
said Zoraide, with an answering glance of affection 
inher eves, ‘I have never felt in Jove yet.” 

“Tt will’ come some day, dear.. It always does 
come to all of us, Some marry, and are happy ; some 
are the reverse, and others live on bitterly, hiding in 
their crished hearts the seeds of a hopeless affeo- 
tion, Heaven grant that may never. be your fate.” 

“But, mamma, I am an heiress, you-know, and they 
say that heiresses can commaud——”’ 

“Everything except sincerity,” rejoined her 
mother; “but I shall look after you; and, with my 
experience, you need not féar a diseppointment.” 

“Unless ——” began Zoraide. 

Her mother interrogated her with her eyes. 

“Uniess what?” she said, seeing her daughter did 
hot speak, 

“Unless the lost son'come to take our inheritance 
away irom us,” Zoraide exclaimed. 

“How cam he, unless you tell him wliet we sns- 
pect, and pnt himriw the train of inquiry? He is some 
Scamp or other, somve poor wretch who lias no ambi+ 
ton beyoud the loaf of bread which: is to proloug his 
miserable life for another dismat day.” 

“lie did not'seem to me so,” said Zoraide: “He 
only seomed orushed by misfortune. Tlicro’was some- 
thing aristoeratic and even noble in his face when 
pt we the Image in the Heart iu return for my 

e. 

“Put hit out of your mind. He is a harmless 
worm,” said Mrs.’ Edleston, coutemptuously. “1 can 
compare him only to a frozen viper. He is a thing 
® be despised, unless some one takes. him up and 
Warms hit into‘life.” 





“May I ask you one question, mamma?” said 
Zoraide. 

“ First of all, give me some sal volatile in water. I 
feel faint. By the way,” she added as Zoraide was 
attending to her request, “who was the man who 
bled me? Youcould not have had time to send for 
a doctor while I wasin a faixt.” 

“ He is Mr. Gainford’s' clerk—at least so he said, 
and when he appeared at such an opportune time 
and had w» lancet, and said he had been a chemist’s 
assistant, I gladly availed myself of his services.” 

“Quite so,” said’ Mrs. Edleston, thoughtfully. 
“ How long had he been there?” 

“f do not know.” 

“ Had he heard anything of our conversation 2?” 

“ It is impossible to say; but I should think not,” 
answered Zoraide. “He looked so simple and so 
humble that’ I took’ very little notice of him.” 

“ Well, dear, what is your question?” said Mrs, 
Edleston as she leant’ back upon the pillows and 
looked affectionately at her pretty — 

“Ts it right to continue to enjoy all this property 
without trying to. seek out the young man whom 
we suppose to be Uncle Magendie's child?” 

This was the questions 

“ My dear child,” answered Mys.: Edleston, “ mine 
is only a supposition: He may bean impostor after 
all. We are under no legal obligation to svek him out. 
If he came tome and proved his case it would be 
another thing altogether. Brought up as he has 
been, and situated as he probably is, it would be no 
charity to make him a‘ gentlenian, where aH would 
avoid him, or to give him money of which the first 
swindler he met would no-doubt deprivehim. Say 
no more about it. Give me the Image in the Heart. 
I will mention the matter to your father, and I am 
sure I shail have his approval when-I-tell you not to 
worry yourself in the leastabout the matter, but to 
let things take their course.” 

Zoraide looked’ for tlie’ crystal, bat could not 
find it. 

“T have not got. it; mamma,” she said; “do you 
not recollect that I gaveit to you? Have you not it 
still?” 

“No, my dear.” 

“Are you sare?” 

“Positive.. I. dropped it most likely when I 
fainted. Will you.go.and look for it?” replied Mrs. 
Edleston. 

Zoraide went downstairs directly, and found Mr. 
Jaggers sitting nieckly on a chair inthe hall, with 
his hands crossed over his’ knees, and lvoking with 
apparent interest upon a handsomely sculptured group 
of the Virgin and Child which occupied a prominent 
position not far from him. 

Passing the lawyer's elerk without taking any 
notice of him, Zoraide went into the sitting-room and 
searched for the Imugein the Heart. 

She was unable to find it. 

Seeing Mr. Jaggers still séated in the hall, she ac- 
costed him, saying: 

“I beg your pardon, but did you see a locket on 
the floor in the other room? My mamma has dropped 
one.” 

“ No, miss,” answeretl Mr. Jaggers. “TI saw no- 
thing when you left the room after I had had the 
good fortune to be of serviee to your lady mother. I 
followed, and have beer sitting here waitiug for Mr. 
Ldleston ; when he lias finished writing his letters he 
is kind enough to say he’will see me.” 

Zoraide retarned'to her mother, who was much 
perturbed at the loss of so important an article as 
this heart of crystal. 

A close search was instituted, but without avail, and 
its loss remained a mystery. 

Mrs. Edleston wae really ill, and all her daughter's 
attentiom was ubsorbed in waitiny upon her and per- 
forming those gentle and unobtrusive ministrations 
so acceptable to the comfort of au invalid, attentions 
which # woman alone knows how’ to ‘render in per* 
fection, 

In‘ the’ meantime Mr: Jaggers had been shown 
into the library, where-the owner of Oak House 
awaited him: 

A’ windrous change had taken place in Horace 
Edleston since his accession to wealth and position. 
He was no longer the struggling, embarrassed debtor 
who had to work and cringe in the City for a paltry 
pittance, which did not stflice to keep his head above 
water, 

Ife liad assamed a pompous air, The lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county bad put him-in the commission 
of the peace, and there happening to be # vacancy in 
the parliamentary representation of that division. of 
the shirevhe had cousented at the solicitation of a 
numerous deputation to stand for it. 

What did it matter if the deputation was headed 
and got up by Mr. Gwinford? He was a popular 
attorney, aud had a great deal to do in all elections. 
Mr.; Edleston had told bint that he would spend 
any. atuount of. money to. write M.P. after his name, 





and Gainford had told him that if he would leave it 
to him: ke should do go, 

well,” he said, motioning the clerk to a: cliair 
with a haughty wave of his hand, “have you any 
intelligence about the first mneeting, which is to be 
held at Elvetham ?” 

“TI have brought you a letter,” answered Jaggers, 
sitting down unconcernedly. 

“From whom? I beg that vou will speak to me 
with a larger show of respect or I shall ask your 
master to send some one else here in future. Give 
me the letter,” exclaimed Mr. Edleston, angrily. 

“There it is,” said Jaggers, throwing it carelessly 
upon the table. 

“Oh, very well, You are determined to be insolent, 
I. see,” replied Edleston, “ but you will find that it 
will do you no good. Peoplein your position should 
not venture to take liberties, and I shall report your 
conduct to Mr. Gainford, your employer.” 

“ Better send him a telegram,” said Jaggers, langh- 
ingat his joke,and adding as Mr. Edleston rose as if 
to order him out of the house, “ Did you never take 
liberties when you were in my position—that is to say , 
when you were a clerk ?” 

“This is extraordinary!” cried Mr. Edleston. 
white with rage. “What do you mean by it, sir?” 

“Tt isextraordinary, very. Quite out of the com- 
mon run of events. ‘I'hat’s just what I’ve been say- 
ing to myself this last hour —all the time, in faet, you 
kept me waiting in the hall, I'll tell you what J 
mean, if you'll keep those tigerish-lookiug claws of 
yours to yourself, and not come quite so near to me.” 

Mr. Edleston glared at the old man, but he did 
not touch him or ring the bell to have him turned out, 
for he felt that there was some hidden purpose under 
his coolness, which it bechoved him to respect, unless 
Mr. Gainford’s clerk had suddenly gone mad. 

But Jaggers was not mad—far from it. He knew 
what he was about. He had not been a lawyer's 
clerk for five-and-forty years without learning a!) 
that craftand cunning could teach him. 

CHAPTER VI. 
Yet is thy mind perplexed. 
Ol! punishment. Bekker. 

“Now, my good fellow, I am waiting,” exclaimed 
Mr. Edleston, who showed the interest le took in his 
visitur by talking to him before opening the letter he 
had brought. 

“ You've been a clerk, you know,” replied Jaggers, 
with that air of familiarity which is so disagreeab|: 
frominferiors. “ You were worse off than i once—at 
least, so they say about here.” 

“Do they ?” reptied Mr, Edleston, laconfeaily. 

‘Oh, yes! Your character’s come witi you, It 
generally docs. Character’s a thing that sticks to 
you. One can’t get rid of character.” 

s Whiat do they say of me?” answered Mr, Edleston, 
with a grim smile. 

“Nothing very good; so I won't tell you. They 
say that you were better known in the County, Cours 
than you were in the parish church. Is that enough 
for you? Ican go onif you like it. Oh, yes! Go 
on fora month. Fill a book, in fact. You've filled 
lots in your time, tradesmens’ books, I mean; but 
that isn’t what I’ve come about.” 

“You've brought me a letter,”’ said Mr. Edleston 
not knowing how to act. : 

ren Powe Jaggars. “That's my master’s 
business. You call him my master. I don’t. I call 
myself his master; but that’s neither here nor there. 
I’ve'come also on my own business.” 

“What's that? Be quick. L’m not ia the humour 
for’any humbug, and if £ find——” 

“Hush, hush, hush!” iuterrupted Jaggers, with ao 
mildly contemptuous air, “ff you were to strike me 
you woald ruin yourself, and I should say such things 
when the summons I should get against you was 
heard that you’d go for a trip on tho Continent of 
Europe, and perhaps stay there. Don’t you threaten 
me, Mr. Edleston. I'll make you kneel there onthat 
carpet before me if you attempt to ride the high 
horse, But, there, I don’t waut to bluster. & isnot 
my way. Ionly want to keep you within bounds, 
as one may say, Punching heads has gone out with 
prize fighting, and a gentlemau can’t afford now-a- 
days to be had up in a police court.” 

“Decidedly the old man is mad,” thought Mr. 
Edleston, who was never so puzzled and perplexed 
int his life. 

‘Being in Mr. Gatnford's office, and having all 
his work throuzh my hands, of course I kuow the 
contents of Mr. Magendie’s will,’ contiuued the 
clerk. 

“What has that to do with you?” asked Mr, 
Edleston. 

“A great deal. Iam one of those men who never 
neglect a chance of turning an houest veuny. Now 
what I want to ask you is where you would be if 
the lost son of the testator made his appearance ?” 

Acold perspiration suffused Mr, Edlestou’s foreltead. 
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Surely this man would not speak in such a way unless 
he had something definite to go upon, and knew that 
he had a weapon which, like the lever of Archimedes, 
if properly placed and used, would effect much. 

“ He is dead,” said he. 

“Not in the least. I can prove that he is living.” 

“You can prove this?” gasped the unhappy man. 

“Yes. Do you remember that when the child was 
lost the nurse took away with her a locket in the shape 
of a heart, in which there was an image of your 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Magendie, the child’s mother ?” 

**T have heard so.” 

“That locket is now in my possession. Look at 
it. Don’t come too near. Lonly part with this with 
my life,” said the old man, warningly. 

r. Edleston took a look at the locket, and recog- 
nized the likeness of Mrs. Magendie, as his wife had 
done. 

“ How did you get this?” cried Mr. Edleston. 

“It does not matier. Its history is kuown to your 
wife and daughter. Question them; they will tell 
you,” 

“ You speak in riddles,”’ 

“T will make myself plain then,” answered Jag- 
gers. “I know that the lost son is living. This 
locket was in his possession only a few months ago, 
and I am positive L can find him.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ Ask yourself.” 

“This is an attempt to extort money,” said Mr. 
Edleston. 

“Call it what you like. I want money, and money 
I mean to have,” answered Jaggers. “Perhaps 
the lost son will make better terms with me than 
you. I don’tcare which I deal with, though I would 
rather treat with you, because you are established and 
it would save me trouble,” 

“ You are an insolent scoundrel,” cried Mr. Edle- 
ston, in a furious rage. ‘I don’t believe one word 
of what you have been saying, and, as to the Image 
in the Heart, it has probably been stolen from the 
heirlooms of my late brother-in-law.” 

* You refuse to make any terms with me?” 

“ Decidedly, and you may think yourself lucky that 
I do not give you in charge.” 

“On what grounds?” said Jaggers, rubbing his 
hands delightedly as if he were washing them with 
invisible soap. “I am a lawyer, and I should like to 
give a legal opinion upon the matter.” 

“ Why, extorting money,” replied Mr. Edleston. 

“Have l asked you for a farthing? That charge 
won't hold water. What else ?” 

“Stealing the locket.” 

“ Prove it. You must have evidence to go to a 
jury, and, bear this in mind, if you prosecuted me I 
should tell my story. It would be put in the papers 
as a very interesting romance, aud most likely the 
lost heir would see it, and come to claim his inheri- 
tance without my friendly assistance.” 

* Then he dves not know it at present,” said Mr. 
Edleston, eagerly. 

“ It depends upon me whether he does or not. Will 
you make terms?” 

“ You mean will I buy you off ?” 

“We will not cavil about words,” answered Jag- 
gers, carelessly. 

“No, 1 willuot. I believe you to be an impustor!” 
exclaimed Mr. E.ileston, after a moment’s considera- 
tion. “Be off. 1 will have nothing to do with you. 
Go away, or I shall throw you out of the win- 
dow!” 

“Very nice behaviour that would be for a gentle- 
man who wishes to become a Member of Parliament, 
Very pretty that would look in the reports of the 
county papers. No, Mr. Edleston, violent you may 
be, and a little purse proud—that is only natural 
under the circumstances—but you will not throw me 
out of the window,” answered Jaggers. 

“Upon my word I do not know what restraizs 
me. 

“Your common sense. I will go, however, to save 
you the trouble of plunging into an excess for which 
you would be sorry the moment it was committed, 
and I will call upon you again.” 

“T hope not. I have no wish to see you.” 

“ When next you see me it will be with the lost 
heir,” said Jaggers, significantly. 

Mr. Edleston looked after him as if he would bid 
him stop; but, conquering the impulse, he let him go, 
and, sinking into his chair mechanically, took up 
the letter which the clerk had brought from the law- 
yer. 

it told of great success in the preliminary canvass, 
and how promising were his prospects of being re- 
turned to parliament as the knight of the shire. An 
hour before this news would have delighted him 
greatly, but now it came upon a mind preoccupied. 

Drops of bitterness had fallen into tie rich man’s 
cup, and he saw that there were rapids »head as his 
barque calmly sailed down the river of life. 

“By Heaven!” he exclaimed as he brought his 


’ 





fist energetically down upon the table, “ they shall 
not dispossess me of what I have without a struggle. 
I feel that I could sin for it. I could commit a crime. 
I will not give it up. Never, never!” 

His brow clouded over and he fell into a deep re- 
verie, from which he did not rouse himself until he 
heard the dressing-bell ring, and remembered that 
he had invited several gentlemen of influence in the 
neighbourhood to dive with him. 

It was with a heavy heart that he prepared to meet 
them. 

(To be continued.) 








FIVE WISHES. 


THE sky was glad, and the earth was glad, 
Tho grass was glad with the clover ; 

One was gold with the gold of the sun, 
And one was blue all over. 

June wrote riddles with signs of flowers, 
When Earth grew tired a-guessing, 

The birds laughed out with a joyous shout, 
The hidden thought confessing. 


Woods were guised in a golden mask, 
Or veiled with a shadow falling, 

And rivers, over the meadow lands, 
The noisy brooks were calling. 

Tho Heaven so happy above the world, 
The world so happy under, 

It seemed no power could intervene 
To put the two asunder. 


Two that waited to find content 
Wandered amid the clover, 

Treading the blossoms with tardy steps— 
A maid and a silent lover. 

Both were merry, and young, and fair ; 
He was a trifle graver, 

As one who fears to meet repulse, 
Asking a wished-for favour. 


Spake she archly ; ‘“‘ An odd chance this! 
I’ve searched the field all over ; 
To-morrow’s luck will be bad, I fear, 
For want of a five-leaved clover.” 
“Nay,”’ said he, “ if the luck were bad, 
Surely the Fates would change it, 
Knowing it yours.” Then she laughed low: 
** How would the dames arrange it ?’’ 


Searching amid the lush green leaves, 
Suddenly laughed she, saying : 

** One is under my very eyes ; 
Where are my wits a-straying ? 

Five good wishes I have for leaves, 
They’re sure to come for asking : 

One for good luck, and one for good life— 
(Ah, now my thoughts I'm tasking !) 

** One for a band of bluest silk, 
To make my hair look yellow; 

One for a belt of blue to match ; 
There’s four—and for the fellow——” 

Turned he quickly; a sudden flush 
His cheek and brow was staining : 

** Oh, ask the Heaven to give you love 
Upon the leaf remaining !” 


Two hearts, happy as Nature’s self, 
Grew happier ‘neath her teaching ; 
Found the threshold of fairer days, 
Whence eager thought, outreaching, 
Saw the golden levels of life 
Stretch on toa brighter ending; 
And two forms walking hand in hand, 
With Love and Heaven befriending. 








FOUNDER'S DAY AT ETON COLLEGE. 

Urwagps of one hundred tickets had been issued 
by Provost Goodford for the anaual banquet in the 
College Hall, which was to have taken place lately, 
in memory of the pious founder Henry VI., but the 
invitations were recalled in consequence of the 
serious illness of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales ; for the same cause the evening party to the 
masters and their ladies, which is given at the 
provost’s residence, was postponed. There was 
no school on that day, which was the only observance 
this year of the founder's day. 

The foundation of the college, for the perpetual 
celebration of divine service, and for the education 
of youth, had been almost from boyhood a favourite 
project of Henry VI. ‘Trained under his uncle, Car- 
dinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, he had been 
a frequent visitor to Wykenham College, in that 
city. In 1441,in the 19th year of his reign, he 
granted his first charter of foundation to “ Ring's 
College” of our Lady of Eton besides Wyndsor, 
having previously purchased the advowson of the 
old parish church of Eton for the purpose of making 
it the chapel of his own society. In the same year 
was laid the first stone of the new buildings, which 
were ordered to be of “ the hard stone of Kent,” 
and of other material “ the most substantial and the 





best abiding.’’ Workmen, horses, and carriages wer, 
impressed under royal warrant, and within two 
years the buildings were in a sufficiently forwarj 
state to receive their first occupants. 

In 1448 William of Waynflete, who had already 
been schoolmaster at Winchester for eleven years, 
migrated, and no doubt at the king’s request, to 
Eton, where he had been appointed to the same 
office, but was advanced to the higher dignity of it, 
first provost. The provost originally named was 
Henry Sever, afterwards warden of Merton College; 
but, saving a grant of two hogsheads (dolia) of “ red 
Gascon wine”’ from the king, he seems never to 
have entered upon the duties or the Pevicgs of the 
office. With Waynflete came five fellows and (ap. 

ntly) four clerks, and thirty-five scholars from 
inchester. 

The Pope’s especial interest was secured for tho 
new foundation. In 1447 he granted indulgences to 
all who visit “ the College of our Lady of Eton” at 
the coming feast of the Assumption, and certain per. 
sons who had been convicted of high treason were 
pardoned by King Henry on that ground. 

The original charter had contemplated a provost, 
ten fellows, four clerks, a schoolmaster, with thirty. 
five scholars only, and six choristers. A subsequent 
charter enlarged the foundation to seventy scholars 
(the number still preserved), and sixteen choristers, 
‘The statutable number of fellows was not long main. 
tained, probably owing to a deficiency of funds; 
they very soon decreased to four, and have never 
since exceeded seven in number. 

The qualifications of the scholars are set down in 
the statutes nearly word for word the same as at 
Winchester. They were to be admitted for the pur. 
pose of studying grammar. They were to be poor 
and in need of help, not less than eight or more than 
ten years of age, not of servile. birth (native), or il- 
legitimate. They were to be chosen—Ist. From 
families who resided on the college estates. 2nd. 
From Buckinghamshire or Cambridgeshire. 3rd. 
From elsewhere within the realm. he choristers 
were to be preferred in the election of the scholars, 
if found competent. All were to receive the first 
tonsure at the proper age, and none were to remain 
in the college after the age of eighteen, unless their 
names had been placed on the roll of succession to 
the “ King’s College” founded by Henry at Can- 
bridge in the same year. ‘To that foundation, the 
elder sister of Eton, as New College in Oxford is of 
Westminster, they were to move off by seniority, if 
found qualified, as vacancies occurred. 


New FIe.p-aun.—Last week a new field-gun 
consisting of a 25-pounder, weighing 21 cwt., was 
sent from the Royal Arsenal to Shoeburyness, for 
the purpose of its powers of range and other capa- 


bilities being ascertained. It is a muzzle-loading 
steel and wrought-iron gun, of 4in. calibre, rifled in 
three grooves, having a uniform twist of one turn 
in 35 calibres. 

A New anv EXceLLeNT PLAN For GiRowINne 
Apricots.—Mr. Foster, of Beeston, has, I think, 
by chance hit on the best known plan of growing 
apricots. Requiring a shéd to back carts under, and 
to shelter ladders, planks of oak, etc., he thought, 
as it would be seen from his garden, that a glass 
roof would look much better than one covered with 
slate. He accordingly built one about one hundred 
feet long and ten feet wide. Itisa long narrow 
glass shed open to the north-east, just high enough 
to back a cart under, but looking from the garden 
like a double-roofed greenhouse. ‘The trees have 
been planted three years; they have never been 
syringed, and, in fact, except tying the shoots to the 
wires and thinning and gathering the fruits, have 
had hardly any attention. In some parts of the 
shed it has been necessary to climb over piles of 
timber from four to five feet high to get a good look 
at the fruit. The result has been oxtraordinary, and 
to me most unexpected. Apricots seem to have 
found all they require, and look quite at home. The 
foliage, though untouched by rain or syringe, is 
healthy, large, and free from insects or mildew. The 
first year they were planted they bore a good crop. 
In spite of the large crop, the fruit was beautiful nm 
colour and most delicious, and I have seldom seen 
so fine asample. I should say the trees have been 
watered only twice since they were planted, and that 
in the hot summer of 1870. Though I think few 
would have foreseen such a success through what 
may be considered an accidental discovery, it cannot 
be thought the less valuable on that account. How 
loudly it proclaims the advantage of ventilation for 
apricots! Does it not equally proclaim, too, the ad- 
vantage of a dry climate for this tree? What 
method of pruning apricots can compare with this, 
either for productiveness or cost of production? 
The trees are sheltered from frost and wet, and the 
roots take care of themselves. How different from 
either the open wall or the orchard rhegee | No 
watering, no syringing, no shading! ven 
—— have been surprised at the result.—The 
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THREE PASSIONS. 


: BY THE 
Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c., §c. 
—g—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where fortune smiles, the wretched he forszkes: 

Swift on his downy pinvions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied by a tear. Young. 

Anout eleven o’clock in the morning a middle- 
aged, middle-sized man, wearing black clothes of 
highly respectable appearance, his face shaved clean, 
and his eyes protected by glasses which gave him a 
learned look, presented himself at Mr. Snarsby’s 
hotel, and inquired for Mr. and Mrs. Bagster, of Swain- 
ton, Bedfordshire. 

The hair which was seen under the brims of his 
hat was brown, tinged with gray. In his hand he 
carried a bundle of papers tied with red tape, his 
air was that of one conscious of his own importance, 
and, though his thick, sensual lips aud his nose, di- 
lated at the nostrils, rather belied the artificial intel- 
lectuality suggested by the spectacles, Mrs. Suarsby 
at once put him down as the solicitor who was 
80 anxiously expected by her customers from the 
country. 

“Mr. Mole, I presume, sir ?” said she. 

“That is my name, madam. I am from the 
courts, from Westminster. Our case is set down 
for hearing and will come on this afternoon or to- 
Morrow morning. It is in the paper for to-day, but 
4running-down case stops the way, and will occupy 
the attention of a special jury for some time. It is 
necessary that I should see my clients at once if they 
are at home.” 

“They are within, sir, and you will find them at 
No.5 on the second floor. Mr. Bagster has been 
down twiee to hear if you have called. He is as 
re as if you were to bring him news of a for- 

e. 


: “will go up, with your permission, and as you 
_ given me the number of the apartment and in- 
lcated the position of the floor on which they 


+ lodge, it is not requisite that you should show me 
the Way,” 


Mr. Mole walked gravely, with slow and measured 
- to the staircase, but when he considered him- 
re out of sight he sprang nimbly up the steps, 
a off the staidness he had assumed and 
activin that he possessed considerable powers of 
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| MR. MOLE. | 


A knock with the knuckles at No. 5 gained him 
an entry. 

“At last,” said Speedy as his visitor sat down, 
throwing his hat and spectacles on the ground, 
unbuttoning his frock-coat, loosening a little his 
black cravat, and exhaling his breath as if experi- 
encing a sense of relief, 

“Mike Gradder does not do things by halves, my 
lambs,” he exclaimed, “and I think you will admit 
that his get-up as Mr. Mole is very praiseworthy, and 
would make an impression on the lord chief justice 
himself. Selina, my dear, your solicitor is thirsty. 
What refreshment can you put before him ?” 

Mrs, Speedy, alias Mrs. Bagster, of Swainton, Bed- 
fordshire, produced a bottle of brandy, some glasses 
and water, and all three helped themselves, the men 
indulging in the additional luxury of pipes and strong 
tobacco, 

“ Well,” said Gradder, after he had moistened his 
lips, ‘what news? You are not accustomed to let 
the grass grow under your feet, and I presume you 
have made some progress, Ellis is auxious and 
wishes no time to be lost.” 

“ Nor bas there been,” replied Speedy ; “ we have 
obtained possession of the young man’s private pa- 
pers, so that half the work is done.” 

“The easier half. What about the child? That 
is the affair which requires delicate manipulation. 
Have you settled your plans yet? If not, I must, as 
usual, assist you with my valuable advice.” 

“ She sleepsin the next room. Wecan easily get ac- 
cess to her, though she is guarded by a quick, active 
young man, and a black fellow, whom I should not 
liketo meet when he is angry. ‘To-nightshe isto be 
mesmerized if the mesmerizer can be found. Theob- 
ject of this is to obtain information respecting r 

“The plans of our employers do not concern us, 
nor the business of others,” interrupted the false at- 
torney, “ we have a task before us which we have 
accepted, and if we fail in it our reputation is at 
stake,and Ellis will employ us no more. Let us 
confine our attention to the work in hand, my friends. 
The girl must be carried off to-night.” 

“But suppose——” 

‘Hear me out. Last night I was disguised, and 
dined in the coffee-room below. I heard you arrive 
and thought you did your part admirably ; I listened 
here and there, and saw first this one and then that, 
so that I know the girl’s protector, Chickton, by 
sight. To-night he aud the Indian play a game at 
chess in the coffee-room. There has been some bet- 
ting on the event among the frequenters of the hotel. 
Play begins at half past nine. Ishallbethere. The 
information was given me by the head waiter, with 
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whom I am on friendly terms, thanks to the judicious 
bestowal of sundry pieces of silver. At ten o'clock 
the abduction may safely take place.” 

“Tn what manner ?” asked Speedy. 

“Have you looked out of your window? No? 
That is unpardonable negligence in an old hand 
like yourself. At a drop of three feet are some 
leads, with a skylight in the centre which gives 
ventilation and light to the billiard-room. The glass 
can be skirted, and the leads lead toa house at the 
back, in which house is a bedroom, whose window 
also opens upon the same leads.” 

“ Well?” ejaculated Speedy as Michael Gradder 
stopped to drink his brandy-and-water. 

“That bedroom is mine. I took it by the week 
yesterday, and signalized my right of possession by 
bringing in a box filled with three paving-stones and 
au old saddle. The box looked so eminently sutis- 
factory that I was not asked for a week’s rent in ad- 
vance.” 

“Excellent!” cried Speedy. “I see your plan 
now. You will be at your window at ten o'clock to- 
night. We are tocarry off the child, descend to the 
leads through our window, aud escape with the girk 
through yours.” 

Gradder drew a parcel from his pocket, which, on 
being opened, was found to contain four candles, 
which he handed to Selina. 

“You found my cigars answer their purpose well, 
did you not?” he inquired. “ Very well, these can- 
dles are the sisters of my cigars. They are so com- 
pounded that they throw off a subtle but impercep- 
tible vapour which penetrates through the room. 
You cannot make the little one smoke one of my 
cigars, so you must contrive to make her burn one 
of my candles, as it will bo much easier for you to 
carry her off sleeping than awake. One cry of hers 
would bring Chickton and the Indian upon you, then 
good-bye, my friends.” 

Speedy experienced an uncomfortable sort of shud- 
der at the bare thought of such acoptingency. _ 

An hour passed quickly, and the plans of the vil- 
lains were laid with an exactitude and forethought 
which argued well for success ; then Gradder put on 
his hat and departed, promising to fulfil his part of 
the programme as he had sketched it. 

Shortly afterwards Chickton entered the room 
where Amine was. 

She had been to the Zoological Gardens with 
Chowdar, but as it began to rain they returned in a 
cab much sooner than they had intended. 

“ You remember, my dear,” said Chickton, “ what 





I said to you about the mesmerist, I think I shall 
find him soon, and I want him to send you to sleep.” 
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““T have promised, papa,” rejoined Amine. 

“T know it, but it is right I should tell you my 
object. Ihave a sacred mission to fulfil, When I 
was a poor boy I worked for a kind master, and as- 
sured him on his death-bed almost—he died the next 
morning—that I would find his son and tell him how 
he might acquire the fortune which was his om the 
decease of the father. That son, | fear, is dead, but 
a grandson lives, and I want to find out where he is, 
Jam hopeful that you, in a maguetic trance, may as- 
sist me in doing so, as you have already seen extra- 
ordinary things while asleep.” 

“ I will do what I cen to help you, papa,” answered 
the little girl, with a sweet smile. 

* Bless you, my angel. You are so good,” exclaimed 
Chickton. “No harm will come to you, for have 
consulted a doctor, and had he not assured me that 
you would not suffer in any way I would rather mg 
mission should!never be accomplished than that yom 
should be mesmerized.” 

Ile kissed her with his usual fondness, aud wemk 
out 

At Charing Cross he saw a man who endeavoured. 
to avoid him, but, with a cry of joy, Chickton caught 
him by the arm, and, holding him in a firm: grasp, 
said : 

, Pardon me, but I must speakito you.” 

The man looked ill at ease, 

“What do youwant?” he said. 
thing,” 

‘You are Mi, Marvelle; tle mesmeriat. Though 
I have only seem you once, I cannot forget your fea- 
tures. T lave Been ing everywhere for you, 
and at the Mesmerio Infirmary they telid mo you hadi 
gone to Paris,” 

“ Ave you «friend! or foe?” asited: Marvelle,, still 
in alarm 

‘+ A ficiond”” answered Chickton. “ You: must cours: 
wittimae and’ mesmerize my littiegirl. There in y 
secret, which. 1 want,to discover; Come at once to» 
tlier Hotell” 

“Tmpossilile |" said! Marvellix, with a shake of the 
head, ‘ Unfortunately mine is a-scisnes as: yet little 
known, less understood, and not at ali appreciated by 
a public which laughs at effects because the cause 
is not apparent to theirdim minds. I am in debt; I 
own a bill at the hotel which I went away without 
paying, and, to avoid the persecutions of my credi- 
tors, | changed my address, and gave out that I had 
goue to Paris.” 

* But I will pay your bill at the hotel, and I will 
give you money for yourself!” cried Chickton, 
eagerly. “ Your peverty aud embarrassments shall 
not stand in the way. of the realization of my pro- 

ect.” 

“In that case Iam yours to command,” said Mar- 
velle. ‘Give me some mouey as an earnest of your 
good intentions, for to-day I did not dine.” 

The lean and hungry look of the man, his thread- 
bare apparel, the cadaverous hue of his pinched face, 
his lack-lustre eyes, and his despairing expressien, 
fully testified to the truth of what he said. 

Chickton drew him into a tavern where dinners 
were provided, and, slipping several sovereigns into 
his hand, exclaimed : 

“ Eat, and tell me when you will come to my 
apartments. The bill at the hotel shall be paid with- 
out delay, so that you need not fear annoyance from 
that quarter.” 

“ To-night. 
afternoon, 
Marvelle. 

“You will not fail me?” 

“I give you my word I will be there, if the honour 
of a poor wretch like me is worth relyiug upon.” 

“Tt is enough. I shall expect you at eight,” said 
Chickton. 

He left the mesmerist ravenously devouring the hot 
meal which the waiter had brought him. 

Chickton went quickly back to the hotel, and, see- 
ing Mrs. Snarsby in the bar, exclaimed.: 

“T met an old customer of youra, about whom I 
was inquiring yesterday, and he has asked me to 
give you money to receipt a bill of yours which he 
left unsettled,” 

“Do you mean Mr. Marvelle?” rejoined, Mrs, 
Snarsby. “ Ah! poor fellow, he has been very badly 
off for along time. I did not like to say anything 
about his running away in debt, though I can ill 
afford the loss, for I felt sure he would pay me some 
day. I kuew he hada good principle.” 

Chickton paid the mouey, had the bill receipted, 
and said : 

“T rather expect a visit from Mr. Marvelle, at eight 
o'clock this evening, Show him up to my apart- 
ments, if you please.” 

** He shall be sent up at once, sir,” answered Mrs. 
Snarsby, locking the money up in her cash-box, 

Slowly-the time passed for Chickton until the 
night came. 

He felt an ecstatic joy in anticipatiug the dis- 


“ T owe you no~ 


I have business to attend, to this 
Say eight o’cluck this evening,” returned 


covery of the grandson of Solomon Tulse, and baf- 
fling for ever the iniquitous efforts which he felt sure 
that Grace and her husband were still making to se- 
cure the money for themselves. ’ ; 

As the time ete he grew feverishly impa- 
tient, and Amine herself experienced a little nervous 
agitation, though she had too much confidence ia her 
kind protector to fear anything. 

Chowdar said a multitude of prayers in his own 
language to keep off evil spirits, and felt an alarm 
which le could not repress wheu the door opened and 
the magnetizer entered. 

“ At last!” said Chickton as he extended his hand 
in token of welcome. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Prior : Srahs Tell of Bertram—of thy lord'—the 


vasenls 
Clo.: Oe! give: me: breath, for Lam weak with 


feax: Bertram. 
A? eiglit o’elock it began to grow daric in. the 
liouse, apd when the mesmerist arrived Chickton 
ordered Chowdar to light tle candles, twoof which 
had been placed: ready im long eleo silver 


put them on the twbie-im the-centre of the room. 

Those casidles, were tle ones brought by Michacl 
Gradder when, he visited’ Selina and her husband in 
the ‘They: had: not. anticipated the coming 
of the mesmevist, and by this-early lighting of the 
— their plans were to some extant discon- 
certe 

They bad iopedthat. Amine would remain by her- 
self until it grew se dark that it was absvulutely ne- 
cessary to have # light, and that when she obtained 
one Chicktom aud: Chowdar would be downstairs, 

reparing for that game: of chess: the arrangement, 
i* which,Had excited; sueh lively interest amongst 
the frequenters. of the: hotel, chess being: originally 
aw Eastern game,and one imthe seienco-of whith 
eagle miz lit. be expected) tobe, well: versed. 
| 'Mieroccuyants of the room knew notliing’ of the 
deadly efftivium which the candles were prepared/to 
tlirow off, and, regarding them as perfectly harmless, 
set themselves to the serious: business of the eveu- 
ing. 

Chickton regarded Mr. Marvelle with an ineredu- 
lous air. He looked so worn and ill, his attire was 
so shabby, and he knew him to be so poverty 
stricken that he could scarcely bring himself to be- 
lieve that such a man could possibly penetrate the 
secrets of the past, present, or future. 

Certainly, if he could do it for the advantage of 
other people he could not. for his own benefit, if an 
impartial observer might be. allowed to judge f om 
the condition in which he was then placed, 

Yet there was something im his mauner—some- 
thing commanding, striking, strange, almost mystie— 
which compelled the attention, and forced those who 
were in his presence to regard him as no common 
nan, 

No sooner had he entered the room than Amine 
sank back upon her divan and seemed to cower upon 
the cushions, trembling and breathing heavily, as if 
his glance penetrated to her seul aud forced her to 
own herself his slave. 
= Chickton had seen in India a bird fascinated bya 
snake, he had watched it hop from bough to bough, 
he had noticed its sudden stoppage ou a particular 
twig as if incapable of farther exertion. he-had re- 
marked its convulsive tremblings, the fluttering of 
its feathers, its plaintive notes, its supreme agita- 
tion, its utter helplessness, and he could only draw a 
coviparison between the bird and the reptile, Amine 
and Marvelle. 

The latter smiled with satisfaction at the evidences 
of his power afforded by Amine. 

“ [have seen many somnambulists,” he said, “ but 
never one whose organization is so perfect as hers.” 

A huge hope arose in Chickton’s breast. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” he said, “Begin your 
operations.” 

“ We shall not be long,” replied the mesmerist. 
“ Look at ler already.” 

He pointed to Amine, who seemed. half ancon- 
scious already of what was going on around her. 

Suddenly Chicktou felt himself suffocating, his 
head begau to whirl, and he said : 

“How hot it is. Are you maguetizing me. too?” 

“Not I,” auswered Marvelle. .“ How can you 
fancy sucha thing? What object. have I to gain? 
Lesides, you are uot a congenial medium,” 

a ‘“My forehead throbs fearfully, and my: eyes 
urn.” 

“So do mine,” observed, Chowdar, who was a 
deeply interested epectator of the proceedings. 

The fact was thatthe candles of Michael Gradder, 
lighted inopportunely, began to produce. their effect, 
aud even the mesmerist was couscious of au extraor- 
divary effect of which he could not divine the cause. 

“ Open the window!” shouted Chickton, who began 





to stagger like a drunken man, 


sticks. Striking a-match, the Sikh lighted both and: | 


It was with difficulty that Chowdar—himself over. 
come—obeyed this command, but he effected his 
purpose at last, and as a fresh current of air came iy 
through the open window they began to respirs 
freely. 

Amine’s head had sunk over her shoulder, but her 
eyes were open. ‘She looked very spirituelle an 
lovely as she Jay on the pile of luxurious cushions 
which served her as an Eastern divan, but though she 
looked vacantly before her she did not seem to take 
any active interest in what was going on. 

Marvelle advanced towards her and placed hi; 
hand upon he~ forehead. 

“Sleep,” said he, in a firm voice. “It is my 
will.” ‘ 

Both Clhickton and. Chowdar had now so far re. 
covered as to: feel only-w slight dizziness from tho 
pernicious influence of the candles. 

The girl’s opened, and'asig!) eseaped from her 
breast ; tlio giving no sign of pain, she seemed 
_— moved, 

® you. sleep?” demanded the mesmerist. 

“ Yes,” replied the Indian. girl, faintly. 

“ Why do you sleep ?’” he continued. 

wt you dime, I have nowill but 
ee What you order me:to: perform that I must 


> “What do you see ?”” 

“Nothing,” answered Amine, after a.pause, duriur 
which, Chickton was much agitated. : 

“Look, looks! I wish it—it is my willl” gaid Mar- 
velio; imareummanding tone, 

‘There: wagan interval! of silences. 

The gitli trembled convulsively; actually causing 
the: pillows om which: she was reclining to shake. 
| The lids slippedidowmover liereyes.and she gradually 
became calmer, 

iektom wij y tlie big : off perspiration 
whictr h pearls on his ones waite Amine 
appeared to be battling. with the successive details of 
some horrible nightmare, 

A pin might have been heard to fall while she re- 
mained silent. 

“Ah! I see—I seo!” 
voice, at last. 

“What do you see?” he demanded, 

The girl’s eyes were closely shut, but her face be- 
trayed both anxiety and horror, as if she was witness- 
ing some terrible occurrence which affected her 
deeply. 

“It is dreadful!” she said. “I behold the sea; 
the waves are like mountains, their crests flecked 
with fcam, and they dash onward like mighty 
monsters seeking for their prey ; the wind is driving 
them forward, and blows as [ have seen it in my own 
country when a hurricane has devastated the land. 
The sky is black as ink, and one cannot believe that 
there is such a thing as a sun. A ship is beiug 
tossed about like @ nut-shell.” 

“It is a tempest at sea,” observed Marvelle. 

“Tt must be the wreck of the ship in which Syed 
Shah Jehan was drowned,” said Chickton, his face 
still lighted up with au ever-increasing ray of hope. 

The Indian girl preeeeded, her hands clasped and 
her appearance generally betraying as much fear as 
if she had actually been on board. the ill-fated ship,. 
whose danger and subsequent wreck she was’ por- 
traying so. vividly: 

“I see the captain hoisting signals of distress,” 
continued she. “The guns are fired at: intervals; 
the passengers are: collected round the stump of the 
mainmast, and pray to Heaven on their bended knees. 
I see a man with white hair, his wife and child near 
him,” 

“ Who is this: man?” asked Marvelle. 

“I donot know; but he comes from India and is 
going to England. He embraces his wife; he gives 
his son a packet of papers, and whispers instructions 
in his ear. He vassists his. wife and child futo the 
boat which is to save the women and children, for 
the ship:is sinking, and he says to her, ‘ Remember 
all I have told you.’ When the boat: is full it is cast 
off, and left:to the mercy of the winds aud waves.” 

“ Follow it!” exclaimed the mesmerist 

“TI see~no, the night is dark—l can see 10 
more,” answered Amine. 

She became silent; her breathing was scarcely per- 
ceptible; she was exhausted, 

“We must allow her to recover her strength 
little,” said Marvelle. " 

The Indian girl’s heart palpitated, and, though 
silent, she was in @ state of agitation, being still 
uader the magnetic: influence, which was farther In- 
creased by a few rapid passes:of the: hands: which the 
mesmerist made in her direction. . 

“Look again!” cried Marvelle; “it is my will. F 
insist upon it.” 

Tie: girl’s. face, hitherto contracted,: began t? 
brighten. 

“I see them,” she said. “They have escaped from 
the dangers of the sea, Years have passed. ‘The 





cried Amine, in a sharp, clear 
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her is gray and sorrow-stricken; her reason has 
She isin a madhouse ; she speaks of an 
immense fortune. The doctors laugh at her; they 
consider it an indigation of her insanity. Moreover 
she cannot say where this fortune is or how it can 
be obtained.” 

«Ask her where the mother is!” 
Chickton. 

‘The mesmerist put the question, 

« At Southampton,” replied Amine, 

“Where are the father and the son?” continued 
Chickton, excitedly. 

Marvelle repeated this question twice without re- 
ceiving any answer. 

The Indian girl preserved an obstinate silence. 

“Speak!” cried Marvelle, imperiously. 

“J cannot see the father; the son is in a great 
city—the same as we are in; it is London.” 

Chickton uttered a cry of joy bordering upon tri- 

oph. 

" U\Where is he now ?” he exclaimed. 

“J can see no more,” answered Amine, in so low a 
yoice as to be searcely audible, 

Her strength was fast leaving her. The mesmer- 
it exerted all his force, and made rapid passes over 
her, almost touching her face, which expressed great 
anguish. 

® Look, look !” he exclaimed. 

But the girl made no reply § she was completely 
exhausted, and was incapable of any farther effort. 

“We must wait till to-morrow,” said Marvelle ; 
“the odie force isgone. I can magnetize her no more. 
Mesmerism, for this night, has done its utmost. Her 
frame is feeble.” 

“Ouly a few more words!” cried Chickton, in a 
tone of despair, “ and I should know all!” 

«Those words she will speak to-morrow.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“] will stake my reputation upon ft, but to-night I 
dare not press her farther. It would be cruel to tho 
girl, and unproductive of any beneficial result to us,” 
replied Marvelle. 

He again passed his hands over her. She sighed 
and opened her eyes, smiling sweetly when they 
rested upon Chickton, but soon she closed them again, 
and appeared to sink into a deep and natural 
s.cep, 

Chickton gave the mesmerist some money, con- 
juriog him not to fail him at the same hour on the 
ensuing night, and Marvelle took his leave, being 
shown downstairs by Chowdar. 

“Poor Amine! you have done your best!” mut- 
tered Chiekton, To-morrow I will tax your ener- 
gies once more and I shall know everything.” 

If he could have heard the deep | 3 voice of 
Speedy, in the next room—who, with his wife, had 
beeu listening attentively to this extraordinary scene 
—exclaim to Sclina, “ Ah, he is counting his chickens 
before they are hatched; to-morrow he will not have 
the girl!” he might not have been so confident. 

Asit was he covered Amino over with an Indian 
shawl of exquisite texture, and went to the coffee- 
room to play the famous game of chess from which so 
much was auticipated. 

The table was ready, and Mr: Snarsby and his 

friends were already grouped around it. 
_ Chickton and Chowdar took their placesand began. 
Some celebrated gambits were expected, and English 
notions of chess-playing were somewhat outraged by 
the castles’ pawns being moved first, instead of the 
kings’ or queens’, 

While the game proceeded strange events were 
taking place upstairs, 


mot 
Jeft her. 


exclaimed 


CHAPTER XxX. 
; “ C.: Come, Spado, confess what really brought 
you here. 
Spa.: Business, my dear sir, business; all in our 
own way, too; for I designed to let every man of you 
inte the castle this very night, when the family 
are in bed—and plunder’s the word! Qh, such a de- 
licious booty ! Old Play. 
ir had been arranged that three games should be 
played, and that the winner of two should be de- 
clared the conqueror, but only one game should be 
settled in one evening, so that the tournament—if 
soit might be called—was to extend over three days. 

Sydney was amongst the interested spectators, but 
he did not stay Iong, because on6 of the waiters 
slipped a little uote into his hand. 

Kotiring into a corner, he opened ft and read: 

You are in love ; if you wish to hear something 
that'will please you respecting the object of your pas- 
Sion come outside at once, You will see a tall man 
‘na cloak, smoking a cigar, He can give you news 
that will delicht you.” 

“That was all—no signature, The address was 
simply, “ For Mr. Sydney.” 

he latter did not hesitate a moment; he put on his 
pw and took up his stick, walking to the door and 
ooking around him, 

A tall, dark figure, standing in the shadow -of a 


doorway, beckoned to him. He advanced, and the tall 
| man—who was no other than Ellis, the spy and tool 
of Grace Ives—cxcliimed : 

“You are secking for me. I come from the lady 
you love, and have instructions for you. She reci- 
procates your affection and wishes to see you.” 

“Who and what is she?” wsked Sydney, in per- 
plexity. “Ionly know her as the most divine 
creature that a man’s eyes ever beheld. Beyond 
that I am in the dark.” 

* You must hear all that you wish to know from her 
own lips. Lam unable to give you any information 
upon such points,” replied Ellis. 

“What do you want with me then?” 

“To take you to the lady; will yo not go?” 

“To the end of the world !’’ ¢ried Sydney. “ You 
can do with me as you please. The object and 
ambition of my life are to see and speak to her—to 
declare my passion, and, if it is possible for her to 
return it, as you say, to offer her my hand, my name, 
my heart.” 

“ Are you prepared to make a long journey ?” in- 
plied Ellis. 

* How far? Where to?” replied Sydney. 

“To the south coast. We have time to catch the 
last train, if you decide to go.” 

“Tt is ont of London I must go then ?” 

“ Yes,” said Eilis, laconically, 

“Very well. It is useless to fight against one’s 
destiny ; I will go with you. 1 wonld encounter 
anything and everything to gain a kind and loving 
word from her and to receive one kiss from her lips, 
one chaste kiss,” answered Sydney, with a reckless 


aif. 

Ellis took his arm and walked into the Strand, 
where he hailed a passing cab, 

They got inside, and Ellis exclaimed : 

“ South Eastern Railway—main line !” 

Sydney had delivered himself into the power of 
an agent of Grace’s without reflecting why he did 
so, or What might be the consequence of his rashness 
aud folly. He loved wildly, madly, and that must be 
his excuse. In addition he was young, his mind full 
of romance, inseparable from his Oriental origin, aud 
his experience of the world had been lamentably 
small. It was his first affair of the heart, and the 
beauty of Grace had overcome stronger minds than 
his. 

He did not dread an ambuscade. What treachery 
had he to expect from Grace? Her eyes had done 
him all the harm they could, and he blessed them for 
the wounds which they inflicted. 

The only question that Sydney put to his com- 
panion was: 

“ When and where shall I see her ?” 

Ellis gave him a cheering answer. 

Sydney little knew the danger he was running by 
putting this blind faith in a man of whom he knew 
nothing. If he had been aware of the fact that he 
was heir to a large fortune, of which this lovely but 
perfidious woman was trying to rob him, he would 
have made his escape; yet his vast love for her might 
have so far overcome his interest and prudence as to 
have.indaced him to lay all at her feet and relinquish 
his title to the properfy unless she shared it with him. 

After travelling for sortie little'time he fell asleep 
with a cigar, which Ellis had given him, between his 
lips ; it had been compounded of leaves steeped in 
soporifics, in thé villanous manner known to Michael 
Gradder, 

Seeing that he slept, Ellis took a letter from his 
own pocket and read it; it contained his instructions 
and was from Grace. 

“We are on a wrong tack,” it said; “I seo now 
that instead of carrying off the girl we must take 
away the young man. Luckily I am his divinity; 
he has a love for me which only one so young and 
impressionable could entertain. It will lead him to 
commit any folly and plunge into any extravagance, 
Sea View is our property. If I am rightly informed 
there is only an old deaf woman in charge and the 
dog which Tottenham brought home with him after 
his last voyage. Get Syduey away this very night, if 
possible, and take him to Sea View. I will joiu you to- 
morrow on receipt of a telegram annonneing your 
successful arrival. Use no violence. The course | 
shall adopt with him is yet uncertain. I shall be 
gttided to some extent by circumstances.” 

Ellis indulged in a smile of satisfaction, which he 
had a right to do, as sv far he had fulfilled his in- 
structions to the letter. 

In the meantinie Sydtiey’s absence had not been re- 

,marked. The interest occasioned by the game at 
chess absorbed every one’s attention, even that of 
John Prescott, who was generally at the side of his 
friend. 
The game was over quickly, much more so than 
had been expected, for Chowdar, by a series of bril- 
liant and well-planned nroves, put his opponent in 
check and won the fitst game. 

Among the spectators was the mesmerist, who had 








been unable to resist his curiosity to watch the play, 
and Chickton found it a relief to speak to him, for by 
s0 dving he forgot the chagrin he experienced at being 
beaten by the Sikh. 

Prescott was standing close by them, and he could 
not help listening to their conversation. 

“] depend upon you for to-morrow evening!” ex- 
claimed Chickton, “ because I am convineed that we 
shall make a great discovery.” 

“ Youhave not yet had sufficient confidence in me 
to tell me your motive in making these inquiries,” 
answered Marvelle. 

“Oh, there is no secret in the matter. We got as 
far as the shipwreck of the homeward-bound from 
India, The mother and child were in one beat. The 
child had valuable papers givon him by his father, 
who was left on deck and probably perished. Then 
we have the unfortunate mother in a madhouse at 
Southampton, her brain irretrievably ruined by tho 
shock which she experienced during the wreck. We 
hear of her continually raving about a large fortune, 
which she cannot accurately describe. ‘The child 
is now a young man, who is the heir to this fortune, 
the particulars of which I am well aequninted with 
and I can place them in the youth's possession as 
soon as | can find him.” 

John Prescott did not lose a word of this speech, 
and he was much agitated. The mesmerist was 
about to speak when he interrupted him, exclaiming 
as ho addressed Chickton : 

“T also know the history of such a shipwreck as 
you have been describing ; the facts of my story arc 
similar to those of yours.” 

‘My conversation, sir, with this gentleman was of 
a private nature,” answered Chickton, coldly, “and 
my remarks were only intended for his ears.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that, and it was wroug of me to 
listen ; but I could not help it,” exclaimed Prescott, 
“for 1 think I can help you in your search, and if so 
you need not try mesmerism any more. The man 
you are looking for must be the one I know.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Chickton, wlio began to be 
interested. 

“He is my best friend. His mother is mad at 
Southampton. He was saved from a wreck on hie 
way from India, and his father is supposed to havo 
perished. He has important papers, confided to him 
by his father at their last parting; these he is to read 
in a few days, when he will be of age, and he expects 
that they will put him in possession of an immense 
fortune.” 

“My dear sir, pardon mo for my hasty remarks 
just now,” cried Chickton ; “I thought you were an 
impertinent stranger who wished to pry into my 
affairs. Tell me about your friend. It is probable 
that he is the man I want. We must not throw a 
chance away. Where is he to be found ?” 

“In this house—he lives here. We are brother 
artists, and use the same studio, We breakfast and 
dine together—we are inseparable. Sydnoy—that is 
my friend’s name—was hiete just now; he cannot be 
far away. We have never had any disagreciticnt 
until lately, when Sydney fell in love; but that’s a 
long story. I will ondeavour to find him, and if he 
is out I will bring his papers dewn from his room—I 
know where they are kept—and you will be able to 
tell if they relate to the affair you have undertaken.” 

“ Allow me to accompany you,” said Chickton. 

John Prescott made no opposition, and they as- 
cended the staircase together. A candle was lighted 
and the bedroom found empty. 

“ Sydney is out,” said Prescott. 
are the capers of which I spoke.” 

He took up the plaster-of-paris ornament which, 
standing on the mautelpiece, Speedy had so cleverly 
discovered and quickly emptied of its contents. it 
was void! 

Prescott uttered a cry. 

“Some one has been here. The room has been 
robbed!” he exclaimed. “I know Syduey would not 
remove the papers from their hiding-place. It was 
arranged between us that they should remain there 
until the day he came of age, when we were to exa- 
mine them together. My heart misgivesme, I have 
a presentiment of present and coming evil. Where 
is Sydney? Oh, Heaven! if anything has happened 
to him without my being able to help him!” 

“Is your friend in the habit of going out at night?” 
asked Chickton. 

“Lafterly he has gone a good deal to the theatre, 
but it has been to see this lady with whom he has 
fallen in love. When he goes he always tells me. 
He was in the coffee-room just now, watching your 
game of chess with the Indian, so that if not in tho 
house he cannot have gono far.” 

“Let us inquire,” said Chickton, and they retraced 
their steps for that purpose. 

The waiters were interrogated, and one admitted 
that he had brought a note for Mr. Sydney from a 
tall stranger gentleman, wrappedina cloak. Sydney, 


“ Here, however, 





on reading the note, had gone out quickly, ‘The waiter 
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had followed and heard Syducy say that he would go 
avywhere for the sake of his love. 

The “ boots” of the hotel happened to be coming 
from the Strand, and he had seen Syduey in company 
with the same tall individual, who t.ad called a cab 
and directed to be driven to the South Eastern Rail- 
way, main line. 

“ He has left town,” said Chickton. ‘At this late 
hour is it not suspicious—without saying a word to 
any one, even to you, his best friend ?” 

“Jt is hislove affair. This.woman is at the bot- 
tom of it,” answered Prescott, much concerned. 

“Whois she? Have you ever seen her?” 

“No ; but this morning Sydney received a letter 
from her, enclosing a photograph. He put it in a 
drawer in the studio, intending to enlaige from it.” 

“Pind it, if you please,” said Chickton. “This 
affair is becoming serious. I suspect there is some 
evil influence at work. If I could see the woman I 
migh: be able to speak more plainly.” 

Prescott bounded upstairs and was not long before 
he returned with the photograph, which he put into 
Chickton’s hands. 

“Heaven help your poor friend !” he exclaimed, in 
a voice shaken by emotion. “ This woman is Grace 
Ives, and if he is the son of Syed Shah Jehan she is 

his deadliest enemy.” 

John Prescott stared at him in wonder openly ex- 
pressed. 


” 
‘ 


(To be continued.) 





THE CHARMED RUBIES. 
—_—@——— 


CHAPTER XXII, 
To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for ever. Burns. 

['nERE were great consternation, confusion, aud in- 
diguation, as may be imagined, at Montressur Hall 
when the bridal veil was raised, disclosing, not the 
peerless features of Maud Moutressor, but the sad, 
white face of Guy Livingstone’s forsaken wife ; and 
greater still when it was known that the bridal cham- 
ber was discovered to be tenantless, and that Maud 
had gone, no one knew whither. ‘The earl stormed and 
raved and vowed all manner of vengeance, and Guy 
Livingstone put on an injured air, and avowed him- 
self a much-abused individual; and the guests de- 
parted sadly disappointed. But the wedding should 
go on—Sir Felix cared very little for the pale woman 
who had caused all this trouble, Of course Guy had 
been wild in his time, and had committed follies, but 
Maud should be Countess of Torquilstone, neverthe- 
less. However, Maud could not be found, or any 
trace of her discovered. 

In the course of a day or two the neighbourhood 
became rife with wonderful rumours. Gossips were 
on tiptoe. The dead earl had come back, and had 
taken possession of tlie castle. Then there was 
a great story of a murder, and of Erhart Vauburgh’s 
confession. Inthe height of all this hubbub Guy 
Livingstone thought proper to take himself off to the 
Continent, in a very secret and quiet manner. Here 
was a dilemma, indeed. Old Sir Felix was on the 
verge of insanity. 

In the meantime we will turn our attention to 
Maud. After escaping from the gipsy camp that 
night she gave her horse the reins and let him go at 
his will. For two hours, perhaps, they crashed 
through underbrush and cantered upon frosty downs, 
the gipsy dog, Tramp, following like a shadow in 
their wake ; then they struck into an open highway. 
The morning dawned. In the chill gray light Maud 
descried just ahead a small public-house, bearing the 
imposing title of the “ Golden Lion,” and she made 
up her mind to test its hospitality. Riding up to the 
door, she requested shelter of the sleepy-looking land- 
lord, and she was forthwith conducted in, and made 
as confortab!e as possible. 

At the “ Golden Lion,” Maud and her two com- 
panions, Selim aud ‘Tramp, remained two days, 
then, feeling herself sufficiently rested, and having 
matured her plans, she started forth again, with the 
intention of finding, if possible, the manor-house of 
an old friend, who lived somewhere near the coast. 
There she knew she would find friends, and, what 
she craved more than all, utter seclusion. So she 
made an early start on the third morning, trusting 
to find the place by making inquiries. When she 
had mounted, and was about to ride forth, the gipsy 
dog ran before Selim, lookiug up at her with an air 
of humble entreaty. Maud’s eyes filled with tears. 

“I have made one friend,” she cried. “ Come, 
poor Tramp, you shall go too.” 

And the dog followed with every manifestation of 
delight. All day long they travelled, pausing ever 
aud anon to inquire inregard tothe roads. Towards 
nightfall the sky became clouded, and a chill easterly 
rain set in. 

Poor Maud grew hopeless and heartless ; the more 
she strove to find the home of her friend the more 





she became bewildered, until, at last, as the dreary 
night closed in, and the wild sea thundered in her 
ears, she gave up in utter despair, and, dropping the 
reins on Selim’s neck, suffered him to go whither he 
would. 

He went on with a sobor, self-confident trot, and 
just as the gloomy night was closing in he halted at 
the gate of an old-fashioned, English farmhouse. A 
great mastiff, and a tow-headed lad, and a gentleman, 
came out to meet her, the latter regarding her with 
wide-eyed amazement as she rode up the lane that 
led to the yard. 

He advanced to assist her in dismounting, hesitated, 
stared, then rushed forward precipitately. Maud, leap- 
ing lightly from her saddle, met him face to face. 

“ Sir Harry Gaylord!” she exclaimed. 

“Mistress Maud!” he echoed. 

Then they stood silent. After a moment Sir Iarry 
spoke. 

fe Mistress Maud,” he said, “ what does this mean ?” 

Poor Maud’s heroic fortitude, which had sustained 
her through all her perilous journey, gave way at the 
sound of his familiar voice, and she burat into tears. 

“Tt means, Sir Harry,” she replied, “that I am 
friendless and homeless. They wanted to force me 
into a marriage agaiust my will, and I ran away to 
escape it. You promised once to befriend me—my 
hour of need has come.” 

“ And Iam at your side,” he answered, gallantly, 
“to devote my life to yourservice. Dick,” he added, 
addres-ing the tow-headed lad, “take the lady’s 
horse to the stable, and treat him well. Now, Mis- 
tress Maud,” he continued, drawing her hand through 
his arm, “ allow me to get you out of this pelting rain.” 

»He led her on to the house, and into the great, 
square sitting-room. A bright fire burned on the 
hearthstone, and before it stood a slender, girlish 
figure. She advanced to meet them as they entered. 

“ Elsinore,” said Sir Harry, “this lady is a dear 
friend of mine—she is in trouble, and in need of at- 
tention just now—won’t you try to comfort her?” 

The girl came forward and stood at Maud’s side, 
looking up with childish wonder in her blue eyes. 

“To be sure I will,” she answered, heartily, lay- 
ing her little hand on Maud’s arm ; “ poor lady, how 
wet you are—let me call mamma!” 

She flitted off like a humming-bird, and Sir Harry 
turned to Maud. 

“It will place us ona more friendly footing per- 
haps,” he said, “if I tell you my secret, Misiress 
Maud. She is my affianced bride—we shall be mar- 
ried next week—you are just in time for the wed- 
ding.” 

Maud grasped his hand in silence, and just then 
Mrs. Brownlow came bustling in. 

“ What shall we do, Elsie ?” she said, meditatively, 
after the first salutations were over; ‘* your clothes 
are too small for her, and mine too large, and the 
poor thing’s drenched, Well, well, we'll arrange some- 
how. Dick, tell Brownlow to light a rousing fire.” 

They soon led Maud off to make some change in 
her apparel, and Sir Harry sat alone before the fire. 

“ Well, well,”’ he soliluquized, “ who would have 
thought it? Mistress Maud, my old love, galloping 
down here like a trooper, with a great wolf of a dog 
at her heels! Well, well, there’s no telling what will 
happen next!” 

Ou the following morning Maud Montressor sat by 
the wiudow of the old farmhouse, looking out upon 
the sea. The weather was glorious, the sky cloud- 
less, the atmosphere fresh and bracing, and the great 
sea, basking in the early sunlight, broke into a thou- 
sand gold-tinted ripples. She had been having a 
long and confidential talk with Sir Harry Gaylord, 
telling him the story of her own troubles, and hear- 
ing an account of his romantic meeting with Elsinore. 

“ I believed once that I should never think of lov- 
ing any woman save yourself, Mistress Maud,” ho 
added, gallantly; “ but this little sea-sprite, who 
saved my life in such a wonderful manuer, has caused 
me to chauge my mind.” 

Maud smiled in br old regal manner. Free of 
the terrible doom that had hung over her, she was, 
even in that short time, regaining all her old splen- 
dour and queenliuess. 

“T do not wonder,” she replied; “for she is as- 
suredly the loveliest and sweetest creature I ever 
saw. Her beauty and grace are matchless. Who 
and what is she, Sir Harry ?-if you will pardon my 
rudeness in asking.” 

The young nobleman’s fine face flushed with grati- 
fication. ‘The praise of his little Elsinore from Maud’s 
lips was very sweet. 

“ That I cannot tell you,” he replied. “She does not 
kvow herself. Mrs, Brownlow confesses that she is no 
child of hers, and hints at something mysterious ; but 
neither bribes nor entreaties willinduce her to explain. 
There is some mystery at the bottom of it all, and 
little Elsie may turn out peasant or princess, but I 
shall make her my wife nevertheless, and feel proud 
in doing so.” 





“You are right. She is worthy of the best may 
in England ; and you may rost assured that she is of 
gentle blood. What a face she has, and, delicate ang 
feminine as she is, she bears such a striking resem. 
blance to—to——” 

She stopped short, her very finger-tips suffused 
with blushes. 

Sir Harry looked at her keenly. 

“To whom, Mistress Maud?” he asked. 

“Well, no matter; to a friend of mine, whom yoy 
have never seen, I believe.” 

A sudden remembrance and a sudden convictiog 
swept through Sir Harry’s mind. He remembered the 
day of Maud’s mad gallop down to Deep Run, and 
the sudden appearance of the mysterious stranger, 
He had never thought of it before; but the resem. 
blance was striking. What could it all mean? 

He fell into a reverie, and so did Maud. He 
thoughts went back to her old home, and to the may 
she loved. Close to her heart lay the Charmed Rubies, 
Should she ever look upon his face again? Siuce the 
day that her pretty carrier pigeon met his death at the 
cruel hands of Guy Livingstone she had heard no- 
thing from him. Yet she hoped and trusted. But 
whither should she go ?—what should she do ? 

Over and over again she asked herself these ques- 
tions, and still they remained unanswered. She must 
stay for the wedding, Sir Harry insisted, then accom- 
pany him and Elsie on their bridal tour, and Elsie 
herself very shyly added her entreaties. 

Maud felt a strong inclination to comply. As Sir 
Harry was going home, and into the neighbourhood 
of Montressor Hall, she decided to remain at tho 
farmhouse until his return, as no doubt he would bo 
able to bring her some tidings from her father; and 
when she learnt how matters stood in regard to her 
flight from home she would know bettor how to shape 
her future course. 

So on that bright morning Sir Harry saddled the 
gray hunter, and prepared to set out. When he re. 
turved he would come to claim his bride, and he can- 
tered off from the old farmhouse in the very bost of 
spirits, 4 

Maud and Elsinore watched him out of sight, 
then went back to the pleasant sitting-room and re- 
sumed their work. There were many dainty little 
jobs to perform beforo they were ready for the ap- 
proaching wedding ; and over their laces and orange 
buds the two girls became the very best of 
friends. 

“ I don’t know how I should ever have accomplished 
all this without your help, Maud,” Elsinore was say- 
ing asshe submitted some ribbons for Maud’s iuspec- 
tion. “I'm a poor hand at sewing, yet I do like 
pretty apparel. And your taste is so perfect. I wish 
I were like you. I’m almost afraid to think of what's 
in store for me. What shall I do, Maud ?”—blushing 
like a rose while she asked the question—* when Sir 
Harry takes me to that grand home of his? His 
friends will all laugh at mo, won't they ?” 

Maud bent her stately head and kissed tho sweet 
face repeatedly. 

“Never fear, pretty one,” she answered, fondly. 
“T think Sir Harry's friends will not be likely to fiud 
fault with you, and if he is satisfied why need you 
care?” 

“Oh, I do not—only I would like him to bo proud 
of me; he’s a noble man, Maud, too good for me. 
He has told me about loving you once,” she added, 
hesitatingly, “and I think it’s a wonder you did uot 
return hia love.” 

Maud looked down into the simple, trusting eyes, 
and replied: 

* T should have loved him, no doubt, if—well, no 
matter.” F 

“If you had not loved some one else—was that it, 
Maud?” 

“ That was it, little Elsie,” she answered, moura- 
fully ; ‘ but don’t let your little heart get jealous— 
Sir Harry loves you a thousand times better than he 
ever loved me.” 

**Do you really think so?” 

“I do indeed ; he couldn’t help it.” : 

She rested her fair head upon Maud’s lap, musing, 
with a happy light in her azure eyes; then she said, 
sadly : 

“ But you are not happy, Maud, I can see it in your 
eyes. Did not the man you loved love you in re 
turn?” 

“ Yes, dear, I think he loved me,” Maud answered, 
quietly, “ but we were separated, and I don’t suppos® 
1 shall ever see him again.” 

The tears welled up again in Elsie’s eyes. 

“ Poor lady, poor Maud, I am so sorry,” she mur- 
mured, caressing aud kissing her hands; “ but my- 
be he will come some day when you least expect him, 
like the hero of a story.” 

Maud smiled, and pressed her hand against ber 
heart, as if in pain. 

“ Well, well, we shall see,” she said; “ but we must 
hurry with our work. Sir Harry will be annoyed if you 
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should not be ready for the wedding when he re- 


8. 

Just at this juncture Mr. Brownlow entered with 
the weekly mail, which he had brought on his return 
from some cattle sale. 

“There's a big stir in your neighbourhood, my 
Jady,” he said, addressing Maud, as he laid the papers 
down. “The dead Earl of Torquilstone has come 
back, it seems, and routed the whole pach of Living- 
stones; and I’m glad of it—the Livingstones be a 
pad stock any way.” . 

Maud, slowly catching the import of his words, put 
out her band for the paper. There it was plain 
enouglh—a long account of the whole affair. She read 
it over with a white, terror-stricken face. 

“A murderer!” she gasped, letting the paper fall 
from her trembling fingers. “ A murderer, and he 
was to have been my husband!” 

Elsinore picked up the paper, and read the para- 
graph lelow. : . 

“ Did you see this?’’ she said. 

“Five hundred pounds reward will be given by 
the Earlof ‘orquilstone for any information relative 
to his sister, Elaine Torquilstone, who was put into 
the hands of one Erhart Vanburgh, some ten years 
ago, by Richard Livingstone; she was committed 
by said Vanburgh to the keeping of an old woman, 
known as Kelsie Duff, who tived on the Cor- 
nish coast. About five years back Kelsie Duff died, 
and after her death the child disappeared, For any 
information in regard to her the above amount will be 
given, and for her safe delivery into the hands of her 
brother, Victor Wolfgang Torquilstone, this amount 
will be doubled.” 

“Read that again, Elsie,” said Mrs. Brownlow, who 
had entered, and dropped into a seat. 

The girl obeyed, ‘reading it in a clear, distinct 
voice, 

“That'll do,” said the matron, tucking up her 
sleeves afresh, and rising to resume her work, “I 
understand it now—and, Brownlow,” she continued, 
addressing her husband, who stood staring in blank 
amazement, “do you hold your tongue. When the 
time comes I'll speak, not you.” 

And Brownlow obeyed. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Now stand you on the top of happy hours. 
Shakespeare. 

It was sunset of the third day since his departure, 
yet Sir Harry.ad not returned. Elsie leaned out at 
the window, watching the winding lane with impa- 
tient eyes, and Maud paced the floor of the old sit- 
ting-room with feverish restlessness. A thousaud tor- 
turing doubts and hopes tore her heart. Mrs. Brown- 
low was preparing supper, and Tramp, the gipsy dog, 
was crouched beneath the lounge, peerivug out with 
eager, wistful eyes, As the dusk began to darken 
into night Elsie’s quick ear caught the clatter of the 
gray hunter’s feet. 

“He is coming,” she cried, evep before she saw 
him; “I knew he would come to-night.” 

The next iustant they dashed into sight, Sir Harry 
and another gentleman. 

“T wonder who it is,” said Elsie. 

Maud glanced out, some prophetic instinct at work 
in her heart, and that one glance sufficed. 

She stood breathless and white as death, 

They dismounted and approached the house ; the 
next instant they entered, Sir Harry leading the way. 
Maud stood like a statue ; for her life she could not 
have moved or spoken. 

“Maud, my queen, my own love, have I found you 
at last 2” 

The Earl of Torquilstone was at her feet, his 
hands clasping hers, his grand face uplifted to her 
own, full of a love that no words could express. 
Poor Maud! her heart gave one great throb of hap- 
piness, then she sank down beside him without a 
word. She had borne her sorrows bravely, but this 
great joy was too much for her. 

An hour later they surrounded the blazing fire. 
The Earl of ‘'orquilstone had been recounting the 
long story of his wrongs and trials. When he came 
to the history of his little sister he paused, his voice 
choked with tears. He could not bear to dwell on 
her sad fate. 

“To find her would be too much bappiness,” he 
— “I would give all my possessions to know her 

jate,” 

“The amount yon’ve offered will do, my lord,” 
broke ia Mrs. Brownlow, rising coolly, and taking 
Elsinore by the hand ; “ you shal kuow her fate if 
Six years ago come next May Day an 
old Cornish woman named Kelsie Duff lay on her 
dying bed. She and I had been great friends at oue 
hme, and she sent for me. 

‘I went, and she put a little girl into my hands—a 
Pretty, blue-eyed thing, just ten year old, but as wild 
‘nd shy as a bird, She'd bad her four or five year 





she said; a man named Vanburgh hired her to keep 
her, and gave her money and jewels in pay. 

“ But she was a keen old woman Kelsie was, and 
she'd found out who this child was. She was sister 
to the Earl of Torquilstone, and the Livingstones 
wanted her out of the way. 

“ When I took her she gave mo all the money and 
jewels, and made me promise never to tell who the 
child was, unless the absent earl came back and 
claimed her, because the Livingstones would be sure 
to harm her if they found out she was alive. 

“T took the child, and kept my promise. She’s 
been brought up like a lady, and has as good an edu- 
cation as the minister could give her; and she’s a 
good girl, and it will break my heart to give her up, 
but here she is, sir!” 

The earl had risen te his feet, and stood gazing 
upon Elsie, his eyes wide with amazement. At last 
he cried out, rapturously : 

“Tis true, tis true—I had not noticed the child. 
She has my mother's faceover again. Elaine, Elaine 
—my little sister !” 

He opened his arms, and the girl sank into his em- 
brace with a low cry of joy. 

“Our happiness would be perfect, I think,” the 
earl remarked on the following morning, when they 
had reassembled in the old sitting-room, “ but for one 
thing. Of all living menI have now the least cause 
to complain, yet I confess to some liitle annoyance 
at the loss of my Charmed Rubies. I suppose they 
are gone. The poor fellow who saved my life was in 
wondrous trouble about them, and declared his in- 
tention to follow the gipsies who robbed him of 
them to the very ends of the earth, But they’ll not 
be found, and I had set my heart on having my bride 
wear them, after the old custom of the ‘l'orquilstones. 
But ’tis a small matter to complain of, in the midst 
of so many unlooked-for blessings.” 

Maud had risen to her feet, and now stood before 
him, smiling. ' 

“You shall not be disappointed even in this,” she 
said, drawing the quaint golden casket from the folds 
of her dress ; “here they are!” 

The earl looked amazed, 

“You do not believe me,” she laughed ; “ open the 
casket and convince yourself.” 

He opened the casket, and there the Charmed 
Rubies lay, seemingly glittering with renewed splen- 
dour. 

“Tam convinced,” he said ; “ but, Maud, how came 
you by them? Did you really give them into the 
keeping of your maid, Cecil? or was Albert Dunn’s 
story a false one ?”’ 

“Not a bit of it,” she replied, gaily; “I did give 
them to Cecil, and the gipsies stole them from Albert, 
I suppose ; for on the night following my escape from 
Montressor Hall, when 1 galloped into the midst of 
a gipsy camp, what should I see but my Charmed 
Rubies in the hands of the gipsy king. But I 
watched my opportunity, and when he fell asleep I 
contrived to steal them back and made my escape. 
The gipsy’s great, wolfish dog followed me, as mevk 
as a lamb, and the fates brought me here one rainy 
afternoon. We had so many surprises last night that 
I reserved mine for to-day. Don’t look so wonder- 
stricken, my lord, the rubies are charmed, you 
know.” 

“Yes, Maud,” he answered, gravely, as he arose 
and twined them round her head; “they are charmed 
in reality. If the gipsies had not stolen them from 
Albert Dunn, he would not have rescued me from my 
living tomb. Our mother was right, they are as- 
suredly charmed.” 

“They have charmed the whole world, I think,” 
Elaine added, gazing up at Maud, as she stood there 
crowned with her blazing coronet; “ for surely no 
people were ever as happy as we are.” 

“Very few, my little sister,” the earl replied ; 
“ after the storms and darkness the blessed sunlight 
has come.” 

. * * * * 

A week or two later and the great halls at Tor- 
quilstone Towers were filled with guests to witness 
the novel spectacle of a triple marriage. The Earl 
of Torquilstone and Maud Montressor, of Montressor 
Hall, Sir Harry Gaylord, of Gaylord Manor, and 
Slaine, only sister of the earl, aud Albert Dunn and 
Cecil Holt, were all united in the bonds of matrimony. 

There were great feasting and rejoicing among the 
tenantry at the reappearance and marriage of the 
rightful earl, and terrible wrath laid up in store for 
the Livingstones. 

Cecil and her happy husband received a handsome 
dowry asa wedding gift,and Mrs. Brownlow, who 
presided over the wedding feast, had her thousand 
pounds doubled, and went her way rejoicing. 

Prominent amid the first invited guests was Sir 
Felix Montressor. The old man bore himself as 
laughtily as ever, aud when the ceremony was over 
he sought his daughter, 

“You need not think that you have triumphed over 


‘ 





me,” he said, with a pleasant twinkle in his eyes. 
“I’ve had my own way afterall. I said you should 
be Countess of Torquilstone within a month, and you 
are! 

THE END, 








MUFFS. 

THERE are a good many people in the world who 
never give themselves a fair chance. Their un- 
doubted abilities and virtues remain hidden even 
from themselves, and less worthy men rush past 
them in the race of life. To this class of being be- 
longs the muff, His speech may be a good one in 
itself, being full of logical argument and brilliant 
rhetoric ; but it will appear tame and inane, because 
delivered badly. It is equally certain that he makes 
a mess of the dramatic performance in which he is 
engaged. He loses his cues, forgets his part, stam- 
mers and stumbles, and betrays his nervelessness 
by the awkwardness of his gait and his sheepish 
appearance. In every peal of laughter which is in- 
duced he sees a masked foe. When people chuckle 
at the “hits”’ he fancies they are laughing at him 
—as, no doubt, in many instances, they are. When- 
ever there is a murmur he feverishly imagines that 
he has done something wrong, or that there is some- 
thing amiss with his dress. And he has the unfor- 
tunate knack of making it evident to everybody 
that his mind is haunted by these torturing doubts. 

Yet, for all this, the muff is by no means stupid. 
Give him work which he can’perform when no one is 
looking on, and he will get through it successfull 
and creditably. He will make no attempt to shirk 
it. He would rather be set a task than set himself 
one, for he readily recognizes the fact that it is his 
mission to follow rather than to lead. He is ever 
ready to support any reasonable scheme, but it is 
rarely indeed that he comes out in the character of 
the proposer of one. He has no faith in his own 
individuality or power, so that he likes to shift 
responsibility on to sturdier shoulders than his 
own. He is generally willing todo anything for 
everybody or anybody, but he must be looked well 
after and kept up to the mark. 

His weakness of character and his generosity are, 
of course, traded upon toa very large extent. He is 
too often made the tool to help forward other men’s 
schemes and his resources taxed to an undue extent. 
When he is so employed he, more frequently than not; 
never gets rewarded, for the simple reason that itis 
not known what he hasdone. Those who use hita keep 
their own counsel, and he, through causes which. 
will be evident, keeps his too. He, somehow or 
other, in spite of this, manages to jog through the 
world very comfortably. His is not one of those - 
active, nervous temperaments which are miserable 
unless constantly plunging into fresh schemes and. 
seeking fresh fields in which to exercise the talents 
they feel lie within them. He is quite satisfied 
simply to jog along, doing his duty. 

Itis of such stulias that of which muffs are made 
that men are constituted who contentedly remain 
a lifetime in one situation—who are quite content 
to die in the same place in which they were born, 
and under the same circumstances. ‘the muff has 
his pleasures, and he appreciates them. They are 
quiet pleasures, but they are none the less enjoy- 
able for all that. He does not envy those who en- 
joy life in a more noisy and brilliant fashion than 
he does. He may, now and then, heave a sigh, and 
wonder how it is that he was not born like such 
people, but the matter goes no farther. He is not 
jealous, at any rate, and very contentedly resigns 
himself to his position. He is only miserable when 
people take advantage of his weakness and destroy 
his self-possession by bullying and riding rough- 
shod over him. 

It is often a matter of surprise how many muffs 
manage to get married. But they frequently do 
so. Doubtless,they endure much mental agony before 
the fatal step is resolved upon. But this can only be 
conjectured, for the muff keeps matters very quiet 
until such time as it is publicly declared that he is 
‘‘engaged.” He receives the congratulations of 
friends on his good fortune in a bashful, depreciatory 
manner, and objects to have the subject dwelt too 
largely upon. He will say nothing which will com- 
mit him or may be turned into ridicule, for, of all 
things in the world which he dreads most, ridicule 
is that thing. It pains him as much as the lash 
does the garotter’s back. ‘To this may, no doubt, 
be traced the fact that, invariably, when he con- 
templates matrimony, he forsakes all his old haunts 
and companions, until such time as his intention is 
made known to the world. He will never be dis- 
covered spooning or flirting in company, for he could 
not stand the “chaff’’ which such proceedings 
would bring down upon him. Yet those who 
know him and have studied his character can always 
see through him. As soon as he temporarily for- 
sakes them, and assigns no cause, they know what 
is about to happen. ‘fc embarrassed lovers, whom 
one sees upon the stage, convey but a vague idea of 
his state when “popping the question.’ It is a 
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pity that prejudice seals people’s lips on this snb- 
ject. Did it not do so we might hear some revela- 
tions which would be very amusing, and, at the 
same time, very astonishing. For, after all, the 
world has but an imperfeet conception of what 
most love-passages consist of. ‘the majority of 
people’s conceptions are founded upon their own 
experiences, or tho idea what they themselves would 
do under certain circumstances, or upon what they 
have seen enacted upon the stage. Now, one’s own 
experience may hold good in certain circumstances, 
but it will not do so in others, for the simple reason 
that differently constituted men and women act 
differently under the same circumstances. Then 
it is very evident, in the majority of love-scenes 
upon the stage, that they have been made to order. 
It is one of the best features in the muff that he 
is firm in his friendships. ‘Thus, if he makes few 
friends, he remains true to those he has. A genuine 
friendship with him lasts as long as life. A good 
deal of enduring work may be got out of him, for, 
as has been hinted, he can work well when not ex- 
posed to general observation. He can paint good 
pictures, write good books, or solve difficult mathe- 
matical problems, though his public conduct might 
induce a very contrary belief in the minds of on- 
lookers. Altogether, he is often a very useful being, 
and the world would sustain substantial loss were his 
services to be discontinued. He does not deserve 
the comparative contempt with which he is re- 
garded. H. H. 


A new railway from London to Brighton and 
Eastbourne is projected. 

‘Tue house in Dumfries in which the poet Burns 
lived and died took fire last week, but before.much 
damage was done the fire was subdued. 

A COMPARATIVE statement of pauperism—Au- 
gust, 1870.and 1871, published by order of the House 
of Commons, states that the number of paupers in 
the 647 unions of England in the first week of 
August, 1871, was 903,277, against 924,454 in the 
corresponding period of 1870. The figures for the 
remaining three weeks of August, 1871, were 899,073, 
895,654, and 893,608, as against 923,723, 922,673, and 

24,537 in the corresponding weeks of 1870 respect- 
ively. 

WueEn Is My Time?—This question was asked 
by a bright little girl, who was fond of talking at 
the close of the day to a busy father. When is my 
time? ‘The query will carry its own moral to every 
parent who reads this. Let fathers and mothers, 
whatever duties may seem imperative, find a 
time’ for talking with the little ones. Their time! 
Perhaps only fifteen minutes, but their time, ex- 
clusively and cheerfully. How many homes may be 
made brighter, and how many children counted as 
saved, if this advice were followed ! 

Brivat Boots.—The bridal chausswre of Lady 
Agnes Cecil Emiline Duff, youngest daughter of the 
Karl of Fife, whose marriage to Viscount Duplin 
took place recently, must be looked on as something 
marvellous, regarded from an every-day point of 
view. Every pair of boots or shoes is most delicately 
made of the highest finish and latest fashion, and 
some of the most costly materials. There are boots 
and shoes for all times and for all seasons; for the 
altar, for the departure, for travel, for the dance, 
for the dinner—in fact, the makers of this wonder- 
ful assortment have furnished an addition for the 
wedding trousseau which shows that the making of 
boots and shoes deserves to be classed with fine-art 
manufactures, as will readily be admitted when we 
bricfly describe a few of the gems from this-unique 
collection. Item, a pair of white satin Lonis Quinze 
shoes with large crystal buckles. Item, another 
pair of white satin shoes embroidered with gold and 
decorated with solid gold ornaments, the latter a 
present to the bride from Lady Ida Hope. Item, 
for the departure after the ceremony, a pair of ruby 
velvet polonaise boots, very tastefully trimmed with 
satin to match. Item, six pairs of black satin 
Madame de Pompadour shoes, with marquisite or- 
naments, expressly designed and manufsetured for 
the bride. Ltem, a pair of blue satin m/e slippers, 
handsomely embroidered by hand in white silk and 
trimmed with Honiton lace. 

PEASANT JEWELLERY—Her Majosty’s Commis- 
sioners have announced in the general rules that a 
representation of all kinds of jewellery will be in- 
cluded in the programme for the International Ex- 
hibition of selected works in 1872. It has been 
explained that jewellery embraces all kinds of orna- 
ment worn for personal decoration, except watches, 
which will be exhibited in 1875. Besides jewellery 
of a costly kind, the most complete and perfect col- 
lection of all kinds characteristic to the country in 
which it is produced, and especially that used by 
the peasantry, is desired. Such jewellery should 
have a direct connection with the native instinctive 
art, which has been handed down by long tradi- 
tion. ‘lhus Italy, Spain, Hungary, ete., may be in- 
stanced as each having a native jowellery, worn 
more or less by all classes, which to this timo re- 





mains uncontaminated by the introduction of foreign 
forms based on the fashion of the day. Throughout 
India ancient types are preserved, bat the Delhi 
jewellery of the Upper Provinces most commonly 
offered for sale to the better classes of Europeans 
is simply an inferior imitation of Parisian or Euro- 
pean designs. Photcogiaphs of Delhi jewellery of 
purely native character, as distinguished from the 
former, which will serve to illustrate the classes of 
traditional ornament that Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners desire to have represented, have been pro- 
pared, and may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. Collections of peasant jewellery have 
been made for the South Kensington Musenm. 
Those from Italy are numerous and of all varieties. 
and owe their design to the peculiar instinets of 
thousands of years, preserved in different logal- 
ities, 





PENICHE LACE. 

WiurH regard to.a proposed exhibition of Peniche 
lace, Mr. George Brackenbury, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Lisbon, says:—The inhabitants of Peniche have 
devoted their energies to fishing and to the manufac- 
ture of lace resembling either Honiton or guipure, or 
the black silk lace known as Chantilly. 

In this occupation from 900 to 1,000 women are 
constantly employed. They usea portable cylinder- 
shaped pillow, stuffed with wheaten straw, lined for 
the most part with red long-cloth or ootton,.and hay- 
ing a cylindrical opening from end to end large 
enough to admit the hands, and in which.ave kept the 
scissors and thread, and, in the case of an old weman, 
the spectacles and snuff-box. Their etherimplements 
are a basket-work or wooden table:to support the 
pillow, pieces of saffron-coloured cardboard with 
designs traced upon them, aud perforated at the 
points where the pins are to be introduced ; the bob- 
bins and pins, whicb are always.counted by dozens ; 
silk, cotton, or linen thread, as the case may be; and 
finally a small pair of very fine scissors, anda metre 
or yard measure. The bobbins of the poorer work- 
women are made of fine wood; those of a class a 
little better off of the heavier, and therefore better, 
Brazilian wood, and in rarer instances of ivory. 

The labour of these poor women is most miserably 
remunerated, Oue of the most skilful, fora whole 
day’s work, can earn at wost from threepence to five- 
pence, and even this is not paid herin money, as the 
abominable truck system is in full force in this re- 
mote corner of Europe. ‘I'he “rendeiro,” or iace- 
dealer, is a sort of middle-man, who makes advances 
to the work-women in money and necessaries of life, 
receiving the lacein payment. When acertain quan- 
tity is collected it is handed over to hawkers, who 
sell it all over the couptry, obtaining.a commission 
of 10 per cent. on their sales. Besides the three 
classes already enumerated as engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of lace, there remain the “ piea- 
deiros ” or .tracers, women whose business it is to 
make and paint the cardboard, and trace the designs 
upon it. These are for the most part badly executed, 
displaying but little taste and less variety. 





MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 
—-—_<.- 
CHAPTER VI. 
A mother’s goodness reigns 
Without a rival and without an end, H. More. 

Ir was the thirteenth of April and late in the af- 

ternoon. Sunshine flooded the quiet streets of 

3loomsbury, and the windows of Half Moon Terrace, 
happening to face westward, were all aflame with the 
golden light of the sky—a sky as blue as though Half 
Moon Terrace were in Venice instead of the parish 
of Bloomsbury, London. 

It was an are of dreary brick boxes, and had only 
one side of the way, the other being mews. And in 
the particular brick box where Mr. Duke Mason had 
set up his household gods he hada chimney-sweep 
for neighbour in the attic, and a lame cobbler-who 
kept a shop on the first floor. ‘ 

Mr. Mason’s domicile consisted of four diminutive 
rooms—a kitchen, with a bedroom adjoining for his 
sister and housekeeper, a parlour with dittotor him- 
self, and a dreary, unplastered apartment, also ad- 
joining the parlour, which served him as a studio— 
for Duke was an artist, as has been said—* scenic 
artist” his little sign over the door informed you. 

He was also “‘ second violinist ;’’ he likewise went 
on, and played a ‘‘ Witch” in Macbeth, ‘‘ Second 
Grave-Digger,” etc., and such powerful casts. 

Being an adept in the French language he more- 
over adapted the plays written in that tongue, and 
rendered them suitable to the tastes and require- 
ments of the audiences which thronged the house 
upon whose staff he was employed, 

He also painted portraits—when he got them to 
paint—so that Mr. Mason was a gentleman of bril- 
liant parts and great versatility of talent. 





He stands in his painting-room -this sunny Apri] 
afternoon hard at work. 

Tho ugly bare room is flooded with sunshine, an} 
- opie are covered with the works of Duko’s facile 

rush, 

Conspicuous among these is his great historica] 
piece, ‘The Battle of Bannockburn,” with a fier; 
sunset in the background, and the faces of Sir Wil. 
liam Wallace, and Robert Bruce, and King Edwar] 
the; First, all ablaze withcrimson lakeand gambogs 
from the lurid glory in the skies. 

I am not positive that those three august person. 
ages were all atthe battle of Bannockburn ; no 
more was the artist; they were in the picture hoy. 
ever —the Scottish heroes in their kilts, and stand. 
ing none too strongly.on their! legs—the Royal Hi. 
ward ‘ferocious of aspeot, and in scale armour, and 
breastplate, and helmet. 

Like most other geniuses Mr. Mason was unappre. 
ciated—the ** Battle:of Bannockburn” wouldn't sell 
—and the artist had given up historical portraiture, 
and gone in for scene-painting, which ‘yielded hin 
an income of thirty-five shillings a week. 

This afternoon ‘he is at work on a huge square 
that occupies all one side of the room, and he is 
standing on a ladder putting in skies and back. 
grounds. i 

Close, it looks one hnge chaos of rubies and pur. 
-ples, and ultra-marine.and gold-leaf—from the door. 
way it looks like a grotto set in golden sands, and 
in oa strong lime-light-will no doubt come out in daz. 
aling splendour to the admiring eyes of those for 
whom it is intended. ‘ 

In the parlour-adjoining, the shabbiest/and most 
spotlessly neat of parlours, sits, sewing, Miss Ro- 
sanna Mason. ‘The full glow of the yellow sunlight 
floods Miss Mason as she sits and sews in its glory, 
and, if you are a frivolous person, you will hover 
aloof and gaze with awe and silence. 

She is.a lady of that age which is delicately men- 
tioned as uncertain—she is fifteen years Duke's 
senior, and Duke is five-and-twenty. She is tall 
and spare, as maiden ladies usually are, she has 
high cheek bones and thin lips, and deep-set eyes, 
and a Roman nose, and a tremendous frontal deve- 
lopment, and her hair, which is of the hue called 
sandy, is tightly pinned in a little knot at th 
back of her head. ; 

Her dress, old and faded, is daintily clean, as is 
indeed everything about her, except perhaps Duke, 
whom she loves and tyrannizes over, as some women 
do over the men they like best. F 

There is a tradition extant that all old maids, at 
some epoch in their lives, could have got married 
if they had willed it, and there is still another cruel 
tradition—that all old maids want to ‘be married. 

Miss Mason triumphantly vindicated her sex nm 
both these particulars. No man had ever asked her 
to marry him, and-no-man had ever lived whom she 
wanted to marry. ‘ 

I hold her up before you in a glow of honest pride 
a woman who was an old maid, pure and simple, 
from choice. She despised men, she despised most 
women too—weak,/purposeless beings, she thought 
thom, with no higher aim:than their husbands aud 
their children. 

She had no weakness herself—she had no pet 
dogs or cats. She cultivated flowers, the windows 
ave full of them at this moment, and very beauti- 
ful they are amid the London grime; and she loved 
children, and she was a devoted sick-nurse. 

Miss Hosanna Mason wasa Christian of the most 
austere sort, who looked upon theatres and ball- 
rooms as the threshold to perdition. She was 4 
thoroughly good and earnest woman in her way, 
ybiah was @ very gloomy and ascetic way neverthe- 

ess. . 

If you were ill she would sit up with you night 
after night, knowing no weariness, asking no reward, 
and in the dim watches, when the pale lamp flickered 
aud your spirits were at their faintest ebb, she would 
read aloud to you, in a cruel voice, of the awful terrors 
of the Last Day, and the‘burning torments of such 
lost-and worldly souls as yourself, until your blood 
curdled and your hair rose: 

Duke stood in awe of ‘herhadn’t she brought 
him up since boyhood, and slapped him, and scolded 
him for his good, until the poor little fellow’s life 
had been a misery to him? ee 

She had meant him to be a proacher, a missionary 
to the heathen, and, lo! here he was, at five-and- 
tiventy, a play-actor ! It was Miss Mason’s bitteres’ 
cross, but she bore it,as weil, saints and sinners: 
must. 

‘Lhe afternoon san dropped low. Miss Mason 
glancing out at the erimson golden radiance yonder 
in the West, opined that it was almost time to Se 
and get tea. Duke must depart for the “ regions - 
darkness.”—as she always called the scene of he 
brother’s triumphs—at half-past six, and the pone. 
loons she had been mending were done, She giuuces 
at their wearer and her grim face grew a shaue more 
grim. ; f 
*' At it again,” thought Miss Mason ; “he’s gro*- 
ing worse every day.” 
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Duke was not doing anything very wrong—in fact 
he was not doing anything at all. He sat perched 
on the top of the ladder, his brushes and palette 
unused, staring very hard at nothing, and whistling 
a pensive accompaniment to his thoughts. 

It was quite a now habit of his, this day-dream- 
ing, a habit contracted since his late visit to Lin- 

Inshire. 
that was over three weeks ago now, and, as his 
sister said to herself, he grew worse every day. He 
had not said a word, as you may suppose, of the 
adventure of the night of the twenty-fifth of March 
—very few people felt tempted to pour the story of 
their follies into‘the vestal ear of Rosanna, and he 
had hidden the opal ring deep in the recesses of his 
pocket-book. .He had «told nobody of that strange 
adventure, and he had contracted a custom of think- 
ing aboutit a great deal. : ae : 

‘The fair, proud face of Miss Olivia Iyyndith rose 
very often between him and the canvagyand@haunted 
his dreams. 

What had become of her? Had she'married ‘the 
baronet ?—he was a baronet Duke supposed—or had 
Robert made his appearance ? Ofcourse not, Robert 
was drowned. It was all darkly mysterious. 

Just at present he was wondering’how the young 
lady’s escape had come to be discovered ‘so speedily 
—it was the missing key did it, no doubt. 

It had been the missing ‘key. Mirs. Grimshaw 
had found herself unable to sleep thatnight on ao- 
count of it. : 

Had the spirit of the slain veavalier whitdked ‘it 
off, or had Miss Lyndith anything to dowith at? 

After tossing ae ane 7. i nae 
grew desperate, up, stole 
chamber Po —_ that-all —_ = kay en my 
locked—the bet 3 in—the ‘young | gone 

Half an hour later Mr. Lyndith was'tearmg along 
to the station inwsearch of his ward. 

“Tf J. J. Quill got hold of the story, ‘he’d work 
itup in a five-act melodrama, «nd e his for- 
tune,” thought Duke. “J. J. thas/g@one all the 
dramas we've played for the'last fourteen years,.ex- 
sept what I’ve cooked up from the French. She said 
if she ever needed me she would send for me again. 
[hope she won’t. Rosanna might find it out; but 
then I would like to see her once more. How hand- 
some she looked standing there and defying that old 
villain, her uncle.” 

Mr. Mason unconsciously ‘assumed a defiant atti- 
tude himself as he thought of it. 

Miss Mason saw him, and laid down herwork. 

“Duke,” his sister said, in a deep voice. 

Duke started to his usual position, and laid hold 
of his brushes in some trepidation. It wasn’t likely 
his sister could read his thoughts, but Duke 
— be very much surprised to find that she 
sould. 

“ Duke,” repeated Miss Mason, in her deepest 
tones, ‘let there bean end of this. ‘Tell me what 
it means.” 

“An end of what, Rosanna? Do you meanthis 
scene? Well, I’m bringing it to.an end as fast.as I 
can. I suppose those big fellows do make a mess, 
but there’s no help for it. As to whatit means, it’s 
the Grotto of the Venus Aphrodite, and ‘the 
piece it’s for is a new thing, and will make Tinsel 
and §$pangle, if anything will. It’s called the ‘Coral 
Caves of the Dismal Deep,’ and there are six acts 
and thirty-seven scenes; and it all happens under 
the sea. Inthe ballet, in one part, where the Venrs 
Aphrodite rises from the ocean, there are five-and- 
forty young women dressed as mermaidsand sirens, 
and that sort of people dancing around her in a 
blaze of golden fire. I appear in it myself; as 
4 Triton, with a tail anda tripod. ‘The Venus 
will be done, of course, by Miss Annetta De'Gourey 
—in the bosom of her family Mrs..Ann Bullock— 
and Spangle himself takes the lovely young ‘Grecian 
prince, who, going for hisamorning bath inthe Aigean 
Sea, is lured to the coral caves by the songs of the 
Sirens, Tinsel plays Neptune,and one scene isin six 
compartments, with six different actions going on at 
once. That will be a poser for the «machinist, I flat- 
ter myself. It’s a great piece, Rosanna, and we 
shall have to work doubletides before the scenery is 
dinished.’’ 

Mr. Mason dashed in his skies and clouds ener- 
getically, feeling, guiltiky, all the while, that his:ac- 
cusing angel in the parlour was about to bring him 
to book. ; 

“I don’t want to hear about your coral caves and 
your Venus thingamies, Duke Mason,” his sister re- 
torted, sternly. ** It’s bad enough to know such sin- 
ful things exist, and that my own brother is risking 
lis eternal welfare among them. I want to know 
what you mean by that odious habit you have con- 


. ttacted of sitting for hours and staring at nothing, 


like an idiot, It means something—don’t tell me, 
su—I know better.” 
‘Then I suppose it means laziness, Rosanna,” 
answered, goud-lumouredly. 
“It means more than laziness, though that's bad 
€nough. You know what the pious and wise Doctor 
Vatts says: ‘ In works of lavour and of — ” 


“Oh, dear! Yes, Rosanna, I know—don’t repeat 
it!’ groaned Duke. 

** But it isn’t laziness ; it’s worse, Duke!’’ she per- 
sisted, in her crucllest voice. ‘* Don’t prevaricate to 
me. You have fallen in love!” 

If Miss Mason had said, and truthfully ‘“ You 
have committed a murder !’’ her brother could hardly 
have looked more alarmed and guilty. “Was it love 
to be haunted day and night by one beautiful face— 
to keep an opal ring in a pocket-book, and havea 
secret hidden from an only sister’? Guilt was there, 
and guilt told. 

“I see I am right,’ Rosanna ‘said, after a thrill- 
ing pause. ‘“ Duke, who is the mg woman ?”” 

““ Upon my word, Rosanna, there is no young wo- 
man. Thatis, there isn’t—she doesn’t—I mean——”’ 

na shook her head bitterly. 

“That sounds very plausible, no doubt, Brother 
Duke, but it doesn’t deceive me. ‘There isn’t—she 
doesn’t,’ indeed! Oh, Duke, have I brought you up 
to this time of day, and instilled the Catechism into 

ou, only to see you come to this? The theatre was 

d enough, but to fallin love! And next you will 
want to get married! Duke! I command you! Who 
as the girl ?” 

* Tm not inJove,and I don’t want to get married. 
Good gracious, ! ! what crime will you sus- 
jpect a fellowof next? Upon my word and honour,” 
cried Duke, in a paroxysm of torture, ‘‘I haven't 
a notion of getting married now, or even—and, oh! 
there’s the postman! Don’t mind, Rosanna—I'll 


Duke’ bounced off ‘his ladder and rushed to the 
door. The postman ‘handed him two letters, both 
addressed ‘to ‘himself. Rosanna Mason had never 
been guilty of epistolary follies any more than other 
follies in‘her life. One was from Tinsel and Span- 
gle, reproving him sharply for recent unpunctuality, 
and commanding an early attendance in ‘the or- 
chestra that-evening, on pain ofa heavy fine. Duke 
flung ‘this ‘to thé farthermost corner of the room, and 
@ianeed ‘at the other. White satin paper, a faint 
odour of ;perfume, a delicate, spidery, female hand, 
a ‘blue wax weal, with crest.and a motto. All the 
blood:in Mr. Mason’s arteries rushed into his face ; 
and there stood Rosauna, ‘with piercing eyes fixed 
on that furiously blushing faee. “She saw his look, 
and answered it with stinging sarcasm. 

“Oh, don’t mind me! Read your letter by all 
means, then tell me, when I ask you who it’s from, 
that ‘there isn’t—she doesn’t’—that ‘there’s no 
lady in the case’—and that you've ‘no notion of 
‘being married.’ Don’t mind adding a fow more 
falsehoods to your already over-burdened conscience. 
Read your letter, unhappy young man, and tell me 
it’s from those play-actor men, who employ you in 
their unholy work, if you dare!” 

One glance of scorn and sorrow combined, and 
Miss Mason stalked out to the kitchen. Wi:ha sort 
of groan the badgered scene-painter opened the 
dainty missive and read : 

**You promised to come to me if I should ever 
want you, ‘I'he time has come when it remains for 
you to keep that promise. If you have any pity for 
an unhappy, friendless girl, you will come at three 
o’clock to-morrow morning to the address below. 
Be at the area gate‘at that time, and you will con- 
fer.a deathless obligation on her whom you once so 
generously served. 0. L.” 

There was an address at the bottom of this note 
—the number of a house in Park Lane. And the 
blood left Duke’s face, and‘a cold thrill ran through 
him, as he thought of ‘the dreadful possibilities in- 
volved. Did she want him ‘to run away with her 
again? Wasn’t it a penal offence to elope with an 
heiress? He wasn’t sure—his knowledge of Black- 
stone was limited. And she would want him to go 
to France with her, and his reputation was at stake, 
not'to speak of his time; and what would Rosanna 
—no, he couldn’t bear to think what Rosanna would 
say to such horrors as this. He folded the lettor 
up,.and thrust it deep in the cavernous depths of 
his biggest pocket, and looked distractedly out at 
the red light in the sky. At three in the morning! 
Why, ‘there was something unholy in the very hour 
—it smacked of gunpowder-plots and secret assas- 
sination. If he were seen hovering about’a gentle- 
man’s area at three in the morning, what would the 
policemen who guard Park Lane dream but of bur- 
glary? And if he were caught leaving the house 
with the young lady ! 

“T won't leave the house with her!’ resolved Mr. 
‘Mason, firmly. ‘She's very pretty,:and all that, 
‘but I'll see her farther first! I'Hrun/away with no- 
body any more. Adventures are all very well, but 
I’d rather take part in them on ‘the stage than in 
| private life, ‘I'll go—I would be a brute to refuse— 
| and what excnse can I make’to Rosanna? Not that 
| it matters much, for she won’t believe me let me 
| fabricate what I please.” 
| He rose, and paced softly upand down'the par- 
| lour, feeling like the wretched conspirator he was. 
| He could hear Rosanna bustling about the kitchen, 
| the elatter of cups and saucers, and the general pre- 
| paration for tea. 





' night. 





— 


“Tl have to stay out all night,” mused Duke. “I 
couldn’t sleep if I went tobed. What can she want ? 
I thought she promised to marry Sir Vane Char- 
teris. It was bud enough to run away with ayoung 
re It would be worse to elope with a baronet’s 
wife,” 

“Come to supper,” called Rosanna, and Duke 
went out to the kitchen, which Was also the dining- 
room, meekly, and withallhis'wrong-doing palpable 
in his face. 

How was he to drink weak tea, and eat slices of a 
stale quartern, with that secret on his mind and 
that letter buried in his:pocket? Ho rose after two 
or three gulps swallowed spasmodically. 

Rosanna, eating with the semertal appetite of 
strong virtue ‘that can -religh ‘weak tea and stale 
bread, saw his confusion, 

“ You needn’t sit up forme, Rosanna,” the artist 
said, with nervous hurry. “I shan’t be home to- 
Tinsel and io have been blowing mo 
up for laziness, and I shall work double tides to 
make up for it. I shall be at the theatre until 
three or four this morning,‘an@—aoh—good evening, 
Rosanna.” 

Falschoods were not.at all’in ‘Duke Mason’s way 
—" was a mild one, but «still it nearly choked 

im. 

Of course, Rosanna did notibélieve one word. Sho 
listened, and ate on in ominous ‘silence, making no 
response to the fraternal good night, and Duke 
drew a long ‘breath as he clesedtthe street door be- 
hind him and ‘hurried on his»way. 

A blue silvery haze filled » streets, through 
which the gas lamps twinkled. One or two early 
stars shone up inthe blue, anda cloudless sunset 
irradiated the town. Duke ‘todk an omnibus, and 
reached the theatre at an earlierlhour than he had 
done for weeks,and ‘Ti and ‘Spangle congratu- 
lated themselves ‘that ‘their ‘blowing up had done 
their second ‘violinist good. 

All through ‘the five acts of the melodrama that 
night Duke’s thoughts were away in Park Lane, 
and he played false notes, and sometimes forgot to 
play altogether. It was an unutterable relief when 
the curtain fell, and the audience poured out into 
the starlit night, and he was free to think as ho 
pleased. 

It was just eleven. He turned away from the 
theatre, and his feet: half unconsciously took him to 
Park Lane. He found the house he sought easily 
enough—a big, black-looking house—many lights 
gleaming along its aristocratic front. A little farther 
down a long string of carriages blocking the way 
told of a gay party. 

“TI wonder if she is at it?’ Duke thought. “I 
wonder why she couldn’t have fixed one in the 
morning, instead of three? How am I to get 
through the next two hours ?”’ 

The moon was shining brilliantly, the stars were 
numberless, the night mild as midsummer. This, 
at least, was a consolation ; he thrust his hands in 
his surtout pockets and plodded leisurely along, 
whistling plaintivel y. 

What could she want of him? ‘Would she carry 
him off to Paris? Any human creature persistent 
enough could always do as he pleased with poor 
Duke. Was Rosanna asleep by this time, or still 
keeping vigil ? 

“It’s my opinion Resanna could sit up for a 
month without a wink of sleep, and be none the 
worse for it,” thought Rosanna’s only brother. “ I 
wonder if she realiy sleeps at all? She may, but 
it must be like a weasel, with one eye open. For 
Rosanna Mason to snorea long winter night’through 
in forgetfulness of the world and its wickedness must 
simply be impossible. If Ido run away to Paris 
with Miss Lyndith 1’'ll never dare to face her again 
—never!”’ 

Two! by the numberless church steeples. Duke lit 
a cigar and seated himself inan open square, where 
the trees made long shadows on the moonlit grass 
and the lamps waxed dim im its silvery rays. Whut 
a strange, long night it was—-would he ever forget 
it? And-how was it going to end? 

Half-past two! He startedup. Hewas acouple 
of miles from Park Lane—it would be three when 
he reached it. Still smoking, he hastened on. One 
or ‘two “ guardians of the night” glanced at him 
inquiringly, one or two belated pedestrians he passed, 
a few Hansom cabs tore by him with the huste of 
abnormal hours, but the aristocratic streets of the 
West End lay very still'under the stars. 

A feeling of awe came over the young man as _ he 
glanced up at that glorious sky and thought of Him 
** Who keeps the vast and silent city while it sleeps.” 
The big black house in Park Lane loomed up before 
him as the clocks tolled three. 

All was dark and quiet now. The string of car- 
riages had vanished—the party, three doors off, had 
broken up. : 

He leaned against the area railings, looking up 
at the dismal, unlighted mansion, when 2 cold hand 
was suddenly and swiftly laid on his. He started 
and barely suppressed am exclamation; he heard no 
sound, yet here by his side stood a woman. 
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‘* Hush!” said a voice; “not asound. You are 
Duke Mason ?” 

‘Tell me the name of her who sent for you ?” 

* Olivia Lyndith.”’ 

“Thank Heaven! Come down—tread softly.” 

He descended the area steps, and stood beside her. 
She was a tall young woman, but she was not Miss 
Lyndith. 

“Tam the child’s nurse,” the girl said, answering 


that look. ‘Take off your shoes. ‘The least noise 
may betray us.” 
Duke obeyed. Her description of herself was 


rather unintelligible though. The child’s nurse! 
and what had he to do with children ? 

Miss Lyndith wasn’t a child by any means. What 
did she mean ? 

There was no time to ask questions. Heremoved 
his shoes, and followed her into the basement 
regions, up a flight of steps, and found himself in 
a lofty-domed and carpeted hall. 

The moon’s rays shone brightly, and tall marble 
statues gleamed like ghosts in its light. A great 
staircase, carved ard gilded, went up in majestic 
sweeps to the regions above. 

A thick, soft carpet muffled the tread as Duke 
followed her to a second stately hall hung with 
pictures and lighted by a large Maltese window. 

Many doors were on either side; one of these she 
opened, motioning the wondering Duke to. follow, 
and he found himself in a spacious and elegant ante- 
chamber, dimly lighted by two wax candles—an 
apartment more luxurious and beautiful than any 
the scene-painter had ever beheld. 

“The Coral Caves of the Dismal Deep are very 
dazzling abodes, no doubt,’”’ he thought, “ but for 
permanence give me a big black house in Park Lane.” 

‘** Wait here,” the girl said, laconically. 

A second after, lifting a heavy crimson curtain 
that draped an arch, she let it fall and disappeared. 

“It’s uncommonly like the ‘ Arabian Nights,’”’ 
mused Mr. Mason, taking a seat on a velvet fauteuil, 
“‘ where Mr. Abon Hassan falls asleep at the gates 
of Bagdad, and wakes to find himself in gorgeous 
chambers, and beside the dazzling Princess of China. 
I shall awake presently, no doubt, and hear the 
men in the mews over the way rubbing down their 
horses, and the little chimney-sweep upstairs start- 
ing on his morning’s work.” 

He paused. Again the curtain was lifted by the 
servant, avd this time Miss Olivia Lyndith herself 
appeare2, 

Duke rose. She wore a flowing white dressing- 
gown, her abundant hair hung loose over her 
shoulders, her large eyes looked bigger and blacker 
than ever ia her small pale face 








|DUKE MASON AT HOME.] 


Again she took his hand in both her own, as on 
that memorable night when they had parted, and 
looked at him with her dark, solemn eyes. 

“I knew you would come,” she said. “I knew I 
might trust you. Ihave sent for you ona niatter 
of life and death to me. To-morrow—nay, to-day 
—is my wedding-day.”’ 

‘“* Oh, indeed,”’ Mr. Mason responded, feeling that 
politeness required him to say something, and won- 
dering if young ladies generally regarded their 
wedding-days as matters of life and death, and what 
she could possibly want of him in this state of 
affairs, 

‘* Tam surrounded by enemies, who call themselves 
my friends, and in whose power I am. I am going to 
marry a man whom I neither love nor respect—a 
man whom I fear. For myself it does not so much 
matter. I don’t care what becomes of me !’”’—there 
was a desperate recklessness in her tone and look 
that suited her words—“ but there is one in this 
house whom I do love, whom I wish to save from the 
men who have made my life miserable. It is a child. 
To obtain possession of her I have promised to marry 
the man of my guardian’s choice. ‘This very day, 
immediately after the ceremony, I start for Italy, and 
sie remains behind in the power of Geoffrey Lyndith. 
I cannot trust him—I will not trust him—her life 
would be blighted, as her mother’s has been. She 
must be removed out of their knowledge, and out of 
their power. That is why I have sent for you. I have 
not a friend I dare trust—they are all my uncle’s 
friends—and her birth is a dead secret. Will you 
tuke her away with you to-night? Will yon keep 
her and bring her up, as your own—you and your 
sister? You shall be well paid, and, if it be ever 
in my power, I willclaim her. Don’t refuse! Have 
pity on me—her most wretched mother !—have pity 
on her, a helpless babe. You have a kind heart— 
you helped me before. Help me now, and may 
Heaven reward you!” 

She clung to his arm—passionate tears stood in 
her proud eyes. Duke stood absolutely transfixed. 

“You shall be well rewarded. See! here is this 
pocket-book ; it contains one hundred pounds, all I 
have now, but I will send you more. Take it! take 
it! You will not refuse—you cannot! Wait one in- 
stant and I will fetch her.’ 

She darted away. Duke stood looking blankly at 
the Russian leather pocket-book in his hand. A 
child !—her child !—his head was in an utter whirl. 

She came back in a moment, holding a bundle 
wrapped in a shawl in her arms. She flung this 
wrap back as she came close ta Duke, and he saw 
the cherub face of a sleeping child. 

“She has been drugged to keep her quiet—she 
will not awake for an hour. See what a lovely 





<< 





little angel she is! 
my darling!” 

She covered the baby face with passionate kisses. 
With her wild, leose hair, her wilder eyes, her 
frantic manner, she seemed like a creature half 
distraught. 

On the instant, far away in the house, they all 
heard the sound of an opening door ; the servant ap- 
peared in alarm. 

“Miss Olivia, do you hear that? He must go;. 
Mr. Lyndith has the ears of a cat, and the eyes L 
——— Give him the child, and let him go for pity’s 
sake*!’’ 

She absolutely took the child from the arms that 
pressed it so convulsively, wrapped the shaw] closer’ 
around it, and caught Duke’s hand. 

’ she said, “‘there’s not a moment to 


Oh, my darling! my darling! 


lose. 

“Be good to it! be good to it!” Miss Lyndith 
cried ; “as you hope for salvation be good to my 
child!’ d 

She sank down in a great carved and gilded chair 
—a small, white figure—and, burying her face in her 
hands, her suppressed sobbing filled the room; 80 
Duke’s last glance saw her as he quitted it. 

Beyond that “oh, indeed!” he had not spoken & 
word; he had not been five minutes in the house 
altogether. 

Like one in a dreamy swoon, he followed the nurse 
through halls and down staircases until once more 
they stood under the stars. : 

‘Put on your shoes,” the girl said ; “ you will find. 
a cab-stand over in that direction. The baby wilb 
not awake until you get home.” i 

She pressed the child upon him. He took it me 
chanically, as mechanically ascended the area steps, 
looked back, and found the girl gone. 

What was he to do? It would never do to stand 
there and be discovered by a passing policeman with: 
& suspicious bundle in his arms. : 

Like a man in a dream, he started forward in 
the direction the girl had pointed out, found the cab- 
stand, and in five minutes more was rattling over 
the stony streets Bloomsbury-ward. rn 

Then he opened the shawl. Day was brightly 
breaking, and the first little pink ray stole in 
kissed the lovely sleeping face, framed in tiny flaxem 
curls, ; 

A baby! and he was taking it home. This wa* 
how the adventure of this night had ended ; and “4 
had said he would be painting at the theatre until 
daylight. : 

* Powers above!”’ thought Mr. Mason, his = 
heart seeming to die within him. ‘“ What w! 
Rosanna say ?”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SNAPT LINK. 


“ Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” §c., &c. 


<> 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Oh! what is now of it become ? 
Ah, me! can so diviue a thing be dead ? 
Ah, no, it is not dead, nor can it die, © 
But lives for aye in blissful Paradise. 

Tue up-train from Shrewsbury—due at Padding- 
ton at 6.40 in the morning—was some half-hour late, 
and the dim, yellowish light of a December morn- 
ing was struggling through the thick atmosphere as 
it approached the metropolis. 

It was neither a iong nor a densely occupied train. 
The carriages were decidedly below the average 
number, and some of them contained only two or 
three.or even fewer tenants, the majority of whom 
bore the very common-place and unattractive ap- 
pearance of tired and travel-stained passengers. 

But one of the first-class compartments would 
have presented greater interest for a critical ob- 
server, albeit it only contained those very ordinary 
individuals in every phase of society where human 
beings are gathered together—viz., an elderly man, 
of es some sixty or so years, and a young 
girl. 

They did not appear to be related, perhaps not 
even known to each other, for they were ensconced in 
the most remote compartments of the vehicle at 
either extremity, and not a sound would have been 
heard during the slowly passing hours of the night, 
except the heavy breathing of the elder of the tem- 
porary companions and at intervals a suppressed but 
long-drawn sigh from the half-concealed figure of the 
younger and more interesting in sex and appearance. 

Yet, as the white, faint light penetrated into the 

windows and eclipsed the imperfect glimmer of the 
failing lamp, the features of the man—who was 
aroused to wakefulness by its approach, and gra- 
dually emerged from the wraps in which he had en- 
cased himself—were well worthy of attention. 
He was thin almost to emaciation, but no trace of 
illness appeared either in the bright, restless eyes, 
the brown, healthful hue of the skin, or the firm and 
expressive mouth, that concealed a perfect and still 
White set of even teeth. 

His nationality was about as perplexing as the 
other contradictory signs, since the tashion of the 
hair, the aquiline features, and coal-black eyes had 
Something of a Southern derivation, while his dress 
and the indefinably familiar air with which he looked 
round at passing objects as the train whirled rapidly 
towards its destination, decidedly indicated an 
English birth and breeding. 

He hastily collected his belongings into manage- 





[BEKNARD THORNE'S FELLOW PASSENGER. ]} 


able compass, then his keen, inquisitive eyes turned 
on the silent and motionless form of his sole com- 
panion. 

“ Young lady, we are near our terminus,”’ he said, 
with a vague feeling of curiosity and interest in the 
slight, lonely traveller, whose attitude spoko of 
utter exhaustion and sadness. 

There was no reply, and he ventured to touch the 
supposed sleeper as he repeated his well-meant warn- 


ing. 

The cloak that enveloped her person fell aside at 
the movement, and revealed more completely the fea- 
tures and the form of the motionless girl. 

Bernard Thorne—for such was the traveller’s 
name—gazed with a peculiar and earnest look on the 
picture thus presented. 

It was not exactly the rapt admiration which 
heauty creates in young and ardent natures which 
his face expressed ; he had long survived that mere 
animal enthusiasm of earlier life. Besides, the face 
on which he gazed scarcely could boast of the daz- 
zling, perfect loveliness that strikes and bewilders 
at a glance. 

Yet it fascinated the attentive examination of the 
traveller in a remarkable degree, and, at length, the 
result of his reflections escaped him in words. 

‘*Good heavens! whataface! If the eyes cor- 
respond to the promise of the features it would be 
worth more than gold. If it were but possible to as- 
certain who she is. But she looks fearfully pale 
and weary, which, on my honour, rather suits her 
style, or, at least, the style I want.’’ 

Again, and with more respect and earnestness, he 
attempted to arouse the unconscious girl. 

This time he ventured to touch her hand as he 
spoke. 

lt was icy cold, and, as he surveyed her more 
earnestly, he became increasingly convinced that her 
insensibility was not mere slumber. 

“Good heavens!’’ he exclaimed, involuntarily. 
“Why, she has fainted !—or—worse!’’ he added, 
with a groan, as the extreme rigidity of her atti- 
tude and colourless face became more alarmingly ap- 
parent. 

Now there would have been a comparatively easy 
remedy in the possession of Mr. Bernard Thorne had 
the young lady in question retained the very slight- 
est possible control over her muscles, or the dim- 
mest consciousness of surrounding objects. 

In such a case the convenient brandy-flask, which 
formed part of his travelling equipments, would 
have come into requisition and performed its func- 
tions satisfactorily. But how could the veriest drop 
of the stimulant be poured between pale, fixed lips, 
or bring to life a possible corpse ?”’ 

The usually self-possessed Bernard Thorne was 
fast working himself into a very unnecessary and 


inconvenient agitation, when, luckily for his own 

comfort and the life of the sufferer, the train rolled 
>into the station, and his perplexing position was 
somewhat relieved by this restoration to society. 

“Guard! porter!” shouted the excited traveller. 
“ Here! quick! there is a lady fainted, or dead, in 
this carriage! Make haste, fellows! Are your feet 
weighted with lead ?” he grumbled as the more com- 
posed and practical officials deliberately approached. 
The guard himself assisted in removing the uncon- 
scious girl and carrying her to the ladies’. waiting- 
room. 

** Has she any luggage? Is any one belonging to 
her waiting ?” asked Mr. Thorne, eagerly, as they 
performed the brief transit. 

** No, sir; I don’t think so!” was the reply. “TI 
remember now ; she got in at Shrewsbury, as quick as 
lightning, for I wondered at the time she had no lug- 
gage or friends, being young, and a lady, as any one 
could see. Indeed, I asked her myself if her trunks 
were put in, and she said something very low, which 
I thought meant she had none. Poor young thing! 
she does look bad !”’ 

‘Ig there no doctor near? Perhaps you could 
send for one, my friend ?”’ said Mr. Thorne, slipping 
a@ crown in the guard’s hand. 

Now, as it invariably happens that “luckily a doc- 
tor was on the spot’’ whenever any catastrophe 
happens, Bernard Thorne was not at all surprised 
to see a gentleman in professional black enter the 
waiting-room in some five minutes after this de- 
mand. 

But the extreme interest with which he hung on 
the next words which Doctor Mayne uttered was a 
great deal more remarkable when a perfect stranger 
was in the question. 

Still Bernard Thorne was by nature enthusiastic 
and impressionable, and his profession as an artist 
necessarily deepened these characteristics. 

“Ts she alive? Can you save her?” he asked, 
hurriedly. 

* She is undoubtedly living, but I do not perceive 
any actual or present malady to account for this at- 
tack,”’ replied the doctor, cautiously. ‘‘ We will soon 
bring her to animation, then we can judge better.” 

But some minutes of skilled and anxious attention 
elapsed before the physician’s prediction was ful- 
filled and the patient gave the first promise of re- 
covery by deep, gasping sighs, and at length by the 
uplifting of the lids, which had hitherto hidden 
the eyes on which Bernard Thorne had speculated 
so curiously. 

“Ha! just as I expected,” was his mental con 
ment on the orbs which gazed round wildly enough 
on the unexpected scene. ‘* Splendid in form and 





colour, and no doubt wonderfully expressive when 
she’s herself.” 
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“Where am I? What has been the matter?” 
came faint and broken from the sufferer’s lips. 

“ You fa'nted, that is all, my dear,’’ said Doctor 
Mayne, gently; “ there, keep still—you are not out 
of the wood yet.” 

He was right. 

‘The return of sensibility seemed to induce a re- 
vival of the agitation which had probably brought 
on the attack. 

‘he girl shivered violently as she looked inquir- 
ingly from one to another of her attendants ; and 
there was a piteous, pleading terror in her superb 
violet eyes that told of more deep suffering than 
mere physical ailment. 

“Poor thing! what can be done for her ?”’ said 
Doctor Mayne, looking round. “‘ She wants a quieter, 
warmer place than this. A warm bed,acomforting 
draught, and a few hours’ repose would soon test 
matters. I don’t think there is more than great 
exhaustion to deal with.” 

Bernard Thorne bent down to the reclining 


girl. 

“Would you like your friends to be summoned, 
or can I escort you to them, young lady ?”’ he said, 
kindly. “It is important you should be placed ina 
more private and comfortable position than this, and 
I will certainly arrange.at once for it, if you will 
trust me.” 

‘“*T have no friends,” wailed ‘the.girl, sadly. ‘“ Do 
not trouble about me, sir. Ican be patient.” 

“Good heavens! do youssuppose I can leave you 
like this?’ he exclaimed, hastily,as she tried to 
raise herself from the cushion. “ You must think I 
ama brute. Whither were you going when you got 
to London ?” he inguired, again stooping to catch 
the low-spoken accents. 

“TI do not know. Amgywhere,” she said, des- 
perately. 

“This is a most remarkable case. Something 
wrong, sir, I should say,” suggested ‘the guard, who 
had again looked in ‘to see the close of the affair. 
** Any way, she’s got her ticket and her purse all 
right, sir, for I saw them in her hand as we came 
along. No doubt wecan gethera lodging somewhere 
for the present.” 

Turning to the still-bewildered girl, Bernard 
Thorne said, gently : 

“* My dear young lady, you are tooill to even think 
of your plans at present. Will you trust yourself 
to me for the time being? I have a quiet little box 
in St. John’s Wood, not far from here, and adecent 
enough body who will be delighted to keep her hand 
in, and nurse you till you are well again. Then you 
can take flight, if you pl. ase, as soon as your wings 
are strong enough.” 

There must have been some magic about that 
pale girl to have softened into such playful ten- 
derness Bernard Thorne’s abrupt, rugged, sharp 
manner. And the bright tears which gathered in her 
eyes only deepened the spell. 

** No, no,” she said, suddenly, shrinking back like 
a crouching fugitive in a hiding-place. “I must 
not—you do not know. Leave me. Noble, kind as 
you are, I will not take advantage of your good- 
ness.” 

*““Humph. I suppose I can guess what it is,” he 
returned, shrugging his shoulders with a_half- 
comical glance at the grave and silent Doctor 
Mayne. “ Well, no matter,I am old enough and 
ugly enough to defy scandal, and she won’t pollute 
old Llaunah’s morals, l’ll warrant me.’ 

Perhaps the patient did not hear, and ‘most 
certainly she did not comprehend the full meaning 
of his words. 

‘Tho, next moment he had turned again to her with 
a different tone in his voice. 

“ Never mind, my dear. These things will hap- 
pen. Idon’t see that you are to be punished with 
the last penalty of the law, if you have made some 
little mistake. It’s not murder, you know.’ 

She started as if a galvanic battery had been 
levelled at her fragile frame. 

“Murder? Who spoke of it?—not I!” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, mercy, mercy—-why did I not die?” 

* This is beyond belief,” said Doctor Mayne, “and 
we really must not humour the poor giri’s fancies 
to the risk of her life. Her nerves are evidently 
much excited, and I do not hesitate to say that no- 
thing but perfect, unmolested repose can avert 
serious consequences.” 

“Then, we will have no more pros and cons,” 
said Mr. Thorne, decidedly. ‘ Look ‘here, young 
lady, Pll have-no more nonsense, but as soon as 
the cab’s ready off you'll be with me.” 

‘Turning to the guard, he ordered a cab, and, with- 
out more ado, he wrapped the trembling patient in 
his own warm rug, and prepared to assist in removing 
her from her present shelter. 

She had gained some strength now, however, and 
could assist herself with somewhat less dependence 
on her supporters, as they led her to the vehicle 
- wh - Mr. Thorne’s belongings had been already 
placed. 

The direction was given to the cabman, a polite 
bow vouchsafed to Doctor Mayne, and the invalid 


_on within his brain, of which that minute survey 


was assisted to a seat upon the couch which had 
been improvized from the cushions and rendered as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit. 

Fora few moments she seemed well nigh stunned 
and powerless from the trying movement of ‘the un- 
steady vehicle. Then the mind gathered mastery 
over the body, and she raised herself from the poor 
support which the cushions afforded. 

“Mr. Thorne,” she said, with a vigour that al- 
most startled her companion, “I will not enter 
your house under false pretences, or bring you into 
possible trouble. I tell you that I am accused of a 
grievous crime—of one that would bring me under 
the very'ban of the law. I am a fugitive—alone, 
hated, pursued. It would have been better perhaps 
for me had Idied. ‘Now can you extend your pro- 
tection to so banned a wretch ?” 

Bernard Thorne did: not immediately reply. 

His eyes were fixed on ‘that expressive, changing 
face, that bore the impress of intellect aud intense 
feeling on-every line. 4 

There was a deliberate, if hidden, argument.going 


was perhaps one element. 

Se enge it was on .a totally stbstract 
subject. 

“Do like painting, young lady ? 

The aint started. The question seemed sontterly 
irrelevant, so: mocking. 

“Yes, I didenee. twas my greatest pleasure— 
my favourite pursuit,” she said, sadly. 

“Gould you be clever enough ‘to improve yourself 
in the art ?” he continued. 

“Yes, if T hadan easy hearb—a good hope;” #he 
returned, despairingly, 

* Ohild,”’ he said, “listen to me. If yousgppre- 
ciate :painting, and all that it creates for its.own 
sake—if you comprehend itsmoble value, it will oo- 
cupy your heartand :soul. Woon will forgct all, de- 
spise.all foriits sake. Child, I thave had no‘ties in 
‘life. ‘When I «was little older than you are now 
every hope was crushed,.and I cave ‘been evar since, 
pave for a brief space, a lonély, desdlate man. My 
art has been to me wife, child, happimess,.an4 ‘fame. 
Let it be a lesson to you.” , 

* But, alas, alas! that is not all!’’ she said. “I 
and those I love best are in misery, disgrace, and 
danger. Even now I warn you of my true position. 
Can you venture on such a risk as tu befriend a dis- 
graced stranger?” 

* Your name—what is your name?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

She coloured deeply. 

“Tam called Gertrude Lindsay, but that is not, 
the name by which Iam known. I will not come to} 
you under false pretexts, even as to my origin.” 

“Itis enough,” he said, bluntly. ‘‘I can make 
use of you, I believe, so that you will not be a bur- 
den on me. I require a model for a picture I am 
painting, and you will serve me for one of the 
tigures. And, if you have one ounce of the talent I 
expect, you will be able to aasist me, now that hand 
and head grow weary. When you get well you 
shall not eat the bread of idleness, I assure you.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Tam content,” she said, ‘ more than content— 
grateful from my very heart.” 

* Then,” he resumed, “do as I bid you. Keep 
still, and get well as quickly as possible. My house 
has never been much of an hospital, nor are there 
any drones in my small hive. Child, believe me, 
nothing soothes sorrow or distracts the maddening 
thoughts like work—hard, real, eugrossing toil !’’ 

The words were harsh, but perhaps were meant 
to fulfil the purpose they accomplished, and brace 
the sufferer's nerves like a severe tonic. 

Gertrude gavea long, deep sigh, and, leaning back 
in her corner, closed her beautiful eyes, though uot 
in sleep. 

Bernard Thorne’s gaze was riveted on her. His 
mobile features wore a kind of entranced and spe- 
culative consideration of the unconscions girl, He 
was drinking in deep draughts of some passion 
either for good or for ill. 

His was no nature to feel by halves, or know the 
healthful restraints of cooler naturos. 

At length the cab stopped at the gate of a lonely 
but tastefully decorated villa, enclosed ‘ within 
miniature grounds thatin more genial seasons must 
possess rare and artistic if unpretending beauty. 

An elderly woman stood in, the hall, while a but- 
ler ran down the gravel walk t unlock the gate; and 
a girl of some sixteen years veiled herself behind the 
more ample proportions of her senior and de jacto 


mistress. 
called Mr. Thorne, 


“ Hannah!” 
** Hannah !” 

The mature limbs of the housekeeper exerted their 
utmost activity, under the stimulus of curiosity and 
rising indignation at the unusual task imposed. 

But she stood in absolute petrifaction as her eyes 
ee = the fair young shrinking form within the 
vehicle. 


imperiously, 


round, my good Hannah,” he said, in tones that the 
woman knew well meant no appeal from the com. 
mand given. ‘She is very delicate and weary, 
You understand all these phases of woman’s consti. 
tution better than Ido. But I expect you will curs 
her in a few hours, See that you do not disappoint 
me, my trusty factotum.” 

Placing‘Gertrude’s hand on Hannah’s sturdy arm, 
Bernard it d to settle the cabman’s fare, 

For a ‘brief :moment even Hannah’s well-drillod 
obedience seemed likely to give way under the tes} 
of such a rematidble order. 

She stood with a starched rigidity of attitude that 
was far from encouraging to the trembling stranger, 
and her wrinkled brow contracted into deeper far. 
tows as she watched the transfer of her master’s 
luggage from the vehicle without any addition 
which could at least prove the respectability and 
= of the:intruder on ‘the quiet household. 

ut‘the shivering tremor of the hand which was 
resting ‘on ‘her arm, and ‘the pale delicacy of the 
face that was questioning hers'so pleadingly, spoke 
‘too powerfully forthe worthy duenna’s resistance. 

With the long an@ habitual submission that 
mated the domestics of Bernard Thorne’s house. 
hold, ¢he drew Gertrutie’sarmimore dlosely within 
hers, enil‘led her slowly and caréfully wp the stair. 
case to the repose ‘and shelter of which she was so 
= fer 1d Honngh inwardly granitted at ‘th 

u o 3 ‘the or- 
currenee, “There weresircunret ‘that world well 
ue nuurmurs ‘ni weeourt for ‘the anxicty 


Pethaps thostranrer was mot the firat unwelcoms 
protéegée who'had mtruded-on ‘the decorum and quis- 
‘tulle df old Hannah Warner's:domains, 











(CHAPTER XIX... 
rom regions where no evil fling has birth 
Ieome, thy stains to wash away, 
‘Thy cherished fettersto unbind, 
To.gpe thy satheyes upona milder day. 

Rurerr De Vere’s hour had come. 

He stood at the bar of tthe Old Bailey Court, 
charged with the wilful murder of his cousin, Hilda 
Mugrave, and the excitement which prevailed in 
that crowded court was proportioned to the singu- 
larity and romance of the dreadful tragedy. 

All ranks, all ages, and both sexes were agitated 
by the same intense curiosity as to the result of tho 
investigation. 

Murdered on her wedding-day, young, lovely, rich! 
What could be more romantic, more sad, more mys- 
terious, than the supposed jealousy, and the vague, 
suspicious rumours which had gained strength and 
magnitude during the interval before the trial! 

Every eye was bent on the pale prisoner; some 
with pity, others with horror, all with eager inte- 
rest. But he gave little heed to them. Perhaps he 
seen saw the sea of human faces bent towards 

im. 


His eyes were ocoupied by one all-engrossing 
vision—the image of that beautiful, idolized creaturo 
who now layin the coldand lonely tomb. The usual 
question was put to him. 

** Rupert de Vere, are you guilty or mot guilty of 
the crime with which you are charged ?”’ 

Then and only then did he start from his abstrac- 
tion, and his tall figure was drawn up witha strangely 
noble dignity as he replied, in rich, sonorous tones, 
which echoed through the breathless throng : 

‘** Before Heaven and my countrymen, I reply Not 
Guilty, my lord. Iam innocent of the foul crime!” 

There was a slight sensation in the court. 

One long, deeply heaved sigh might have been 
heard, as of relief, in a recess of the court-room, 
where a few seats had been placed for the privileged 
few. But there was too much eagerness to watch the 
proceedings for it to be heeded, and those who did 
happen to turn with momentary curiosity to the spot 
perceived only a deeply lined, haggard-looking man, 
of some fifty or sixty years of age, and dismissed all 
farther speculation as to the author of that heart- 
felt, gasping sigh. ‘ 

The trial proceeded in the usual form. 

‘The customary eloquence of counsel was succecded 
by the examination of the principal witnesses called, 
with the exception of the father of the unhappy girl, 
whose presence was dispensed with as a needless 
torture when other evidence would suflice. ; 

‘The principal servants gave a perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated account of the tragic event, then Aubrey 
Lestrange was called to the box. . 

Pale and nerveless, almost choked with agitation. 
he answered the questions put to him by the counsel 
for the prosecution with feeling and courtesy, and 
was about to retire from the box when the opposite 
counsel suddenly rose. 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Lestrange, for detaining you 
when I feel you must be suffering greatly in mind, 
but there are life and death at stake, and we must not 
scruple to elicit truth. D» the jury understand from 
you on your oath that there was not the slightest 





“fake charge of ‘this young lady. Prepare a 








room, and use your utmost skill in bringing her 





shadow of coolness or jealousy existing between you 
and the lamented young lady in question ?—that no 
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word or sign had interrupted the harmony. of your 
relations with her ?” 

“‘ None—none whatever,’’ he answered, hurriedly, 
but yet in a tone that conveyed no suspicion what- 
ever to the minds of ‘the:hearers. 

“ And the last time you saw her was when you 
parted with her as usual on the previous night? Do 
we understand that also, on your oath, Mr. Le- 
strange ?” 

Perhaps the remembrance of the spectral’ figure he 
had seen on returning from his stealthy visit:to Ma- 
decline Cleveland’s chamber haunted Aubrey’s brain, 
or the measured sternness of the counsel’s manner 
increased his nervous and most accountable timidity 
even in such a trying erdeal. 

It was certainly a perceptible if brief:interval.ere 
the answer came. 

“ Yes, the last time.” 

Mr. Selwyn gazed steadfastly at the scared 
features of the witness, as if reading their very 
secrets, ere he uttered his next but welcome words : 

“That is all; I'thank you, Mr. Lestrange.’ 


Whatever had been the interest excited by} 


Aubrey’s position, and the distress ho betrayed, it 
was all swallowed up and forgotten in the excite- 
ment that followed the next summons. 

“ Miss Madeline Cleveland !’’ sounded'through the 
silent court. 

The next instant theremarkable, fairy-like creature 
appeared in all her witching beauty, which-her deep 
sables could not conceal. 

‘The silver tones of the girlish ‘voice repeated] ‘the 
solemn formula of the oath, and the examination 
began. 

“T believe, Miss Cleveland, you -waere:residing at 

tose Mount at the time of this terrible catastrophe ? 
You are, I understand, cousin of Mr. Lestrange of 
the Larches?” . > 

“T was a visitor at Rose Mount, and/as such an 
intended bridesmaid to Mr. Lestrange’s bride,”’ she 
replied, —— 

“Did you observe any peculiarities in the manner 
of any persons resident there which conld have 
warned you of the possibility of the frightful dé- 
nouement ?”? was the next question. 

“None,” was the clear reply. 

“Not even in that of the prisoner at the bar ?” 
continued the couneel. 

“ Certainly not. Could he have suffered death for 
Miss Mugrave I believe he would eheerfully have 
met it,” she returned, eagerly. 

“Then you believe a great affection existed in his 
heart towards the deceased?” was ithe sneering 
continuation of the barrister. 

Madeline’s ‘brilliant eyes flashed @ flaring, indig- 
nant disdain as she replied : 

“ Perhaps, sir, it may save for you and ‘the court 
both time and delay :if I at once declare tho entire 
belief which I hold respecting this distressing affair. 
Mr. Rupert de Vereis nearly a:stranger:to me, and 
the unhappy deceased not much better known ‘by 
me; but I believe in my inmost heart--I who was 
present for days before the catastrophe, who saw and 
heard all that ensued—I believe that Rupert de Vere 
is stainless and innocent of the murder of Hilda 
Mugrave!’’ 

Thore was a thrill, a deep sensation through :the 
whole court at the earnest, bold words. It was im- 
possible to mistake them or impugn their motive. 

Not a trace of bashfulness, not aitint .of Love’s 
roseate colours, not:a vestige of maidenly shrinking 
from the possible comments. of thousands, mingled 
with the calm intensity .of the words:and look and 
mien, 

A voice from spiritdand could scarcely have 
Worked greater change in the mood of the ‘fitful 
crowd. 

“May I ask on what grounds save most. com- 
mendable womanly trust your opinioniis founded, 
Miss Cleveland ?”’ resumed the counsel, when: the 
impression had in a measure subsided. 

* They are not difficult to explain,’’ she said, svith 
% desperate boldness. ‘My bedroom was inthe 
same corridor:with Miss Mugrave’s. Iwas up till 
éwo o’clock in the morning, and must have heard 
step or cry had there been any noise till that honr. 
As Mr. De Vere is known to have reached Ludlow 
Station at a certain time it.remains only to be 
proved whether it were possible for him to have 
walked the distance had he not left Rose Mount ere 
that hour.” 

‘The bazz in court was. too visible not to be re- 
hressed, and there was decidedly more respect in the 
counsel’s manner as he resumed. 

“You are more logical than is common with your 
Sex, Miss Cleveland. Is it Jawful to test your su- 
periority incandour by asking what may have kept 
You waking to.so late.an hour?” hk 

There was a look of suppressed, startled agony in 
the girl’s features at that inquiry, such as might 
ave befitted a detected criminal, but it passed 
away, and she answered, calinly : 

.. [scarcely suppose such questions are permis. 
oon I—I decline to account for a purely personal 
pe, 








It was strange, the thrilling effect of that brave 
spirit; hidden as it was in the miniature form. 

Rupert de Vere gave one grateful glance at the 
pale, expressive face, but she turned away with a 
sudden tremor through her whole frame from his 
questioning, almost reverent gaze. 

“T believe I have no more questions to.ask of this 
witness,” said Mr. Selwyn. 

Rupert de Vere’s counsel was equally judicious in 
refraining fram any cross-examination that might 
weaken the effect already produced. 

But the list was not ended. 

_ David Jones and the blood-stained note were still 
in reserve, though even their evidence failed to 
create the sensation'that might have’been produced 
in @n earlier stage of the trial. 

Then came the question and the caution:to the 
prisoner as to his explanation of the suspicious 
Proofs against him. 

His reply was brief and clear. 

“T have but the solemn reiteration of my inno- 
cence to offer,” he said, in steady, soft.tones that 
had neither the terrified sharpness of despair nor 
the hardness of indignation m their rounded ac- 
cents, “ and for the sole tangibleappearance of proof 


' of my participation in the crime I have one word to 


say. The blood was my own, that blood which I 
would have shed drop by drop for her who is gone! 
More than that I neither will nor can explain. Let 
the result be as it will, there is but misery before 
me. I can bear it.” 

It was:a breathless and agonizing interval of sus- 
pense that followed the retirement of the jury on 
their momentons errand. 

Calm and strong as a statue, Rupert de Vere sat 
in his disgraceful post, without one betrayal even 
by a twitching of his downcast eyelashes, one throb 
of his burdened heart. 

But there were two whose cyes were ‘painfully 
strained on the door, whose next opening would 
usher in the arbiters of the prisoner’s life. 

One was the time-worn, troubled man whom we 
before mentioned as hanging eagerly on the mo- 
mentous issue ; the other the brilliant, youthful girl 
whose firmness had already electrified the court. 

Perhaps:there was less fitful feverishness in her 
look as she waited the result; perhaps the beauti- 
ful but compressed lips had the composure of a 
fixed resolve in their :motionless curves. 

But the colourless face, the rigid limbs, told of a 
cataleptic numbness of the over-tried frame, which 
could scarcely obey the brave spirit’s bidding. 

At length, after an interval which, long in reality, 
yet appeared six times its duration to the anxious 
expectants, the long line of jurymen appeared. 

“ Well, gentlemen, your verdict ?”’ 

“ My lord, there.is no chance of our.agreeing ; we 
are.almost equally divided, and equally positive in 
the opinions we hold. Itis.our real opinion that the 
case is not proved one way or the other, and that 
we could not conscientiously either convict or con- 
demn the aceused prisoner.” 

“ You give this as your deliberate and absolute 
opinion, gentlemen ?”’ said the judge. 

“Ttis, my lord.” 

“Then,” resumed the judge, after a thoughtful 
and momentous pantse, ‘‘d can see but one course 
open:to me. ‘The -:prisoner must:be liberated on this 
finding good and substantial bailfor his reappear- 
ance‘in answer to another warrant, should farther 
evidence be forthcoming. I shall fix it ata than- 
sand pounds each for two sureties, and for himself 
in the same sum.” 

‘It is impossible !’’ hovered on Rupert’s lips, 
when the crowd suddenly parted, and the elderly man 
of whom previous mention has been made stepped 
forward. 

“Tam ready to be bound in that sum,” he said. 
“Tam Paul Mouseley, solicitor, Cockermouth,.and 
agent to:half the landed estates in Cumberland. I 
scarecly think it likely you will refuse my surety, 
my lord.” 

The judge bowed. 

* No doubt your bail is perfectly substantial,. sir, 
but still we shall require a second ere this can be 
available.” 

‘here was a pause, a: murmur among the crowd. 

Philip Dacre had been watching Madeline with a 
rapt ,earnestness ‘that literally strained his very 
eyeballs. He had marked her singular mesmeric- 
like rigidity, her troubled eyes, her resolute mien. 
Strange suspicions floated across his-mind. 

There was an undercurrent in that remarkable 
girl's brain which was as yet inexplicable to him, 
_ it had already suggested a vague and fearful 
idea. 

Why was she so terribly interested in this crimi- 
nal? Why was that gaivanic agitation for one 
whose deed, if indeed he were guilty, had freed the 
hand of the man she loved P 

Philip Dacre could scarcely have defined to him- 


‘self the deep, powerful interest which these ques- 


tions excited in his mind. But:by an irresistible im- 
pulse he determined to avert, if possible, the terror 
that some expected catastrophe created in her heart 





“T willbe the other surety, my lord,” he said, 
advancing suddenly forward.. “I, Philip Dacre, of 
Lincoln’s Inn and Dacre Grange, can, I believe, 
satisfy all the requirements that the law demands in 
this case.” 

If looks could speak the young man would havo 
heard a soft sound whispering deep thankfulness 
in his ear, if he could have with his keen eagle pene- 
tration read her heart’s cry he would have heard 
the ominous words : 

“Thank Heaven! Thank'Heaven ! He is safe! or 
I must have confessed all—all !—yes, at the cost of 
life itself !’’ 

The formula of release was soon gone through. 
The clerk of the court took the depositions of the 
two sureties, and of the prisoner himself. 

Then, with a kind of mechanical stupor over his 
faculties that seemed to make all passing in adream, 
Rupert de Vere bowed to the court and walked from 
the bar. 

‘There was a way.made for him, still feeble and in- 
firm of limb as ho was, through the gathering 
crowd. But as he passed heheard scornful whispers, 
and met looks of horror and loathing that spoke of 
the verdict of the crowd being.more unanimous than 
that of the jury. : 

He walked forth from his prison with the fetters 
on his heart and the weight of scorn and obloquy 
on his name. 

Was he to be envied that the sword of justice had 
not fallen on his devoted head ? 

In the same reckless mood the accused and 
scarcely liberated criminal entered a carriage which 
was opened for him by the attendant officers, and, 
without even asking its destination, he threw him- 
self gloomily into one corner, with a bitter despair in 
his heartthat hardly partook of the fitting gratitude 
to those who had saved him from a sure and dis- 
graceful death. 

* * * ~ 

‘Madeline, I do not understand you. This is 
wanton madness,” said Aubrey Lestrange as he 
handed her from the carriage which conveyed him- 
self, his presumed cousin, and Philip Dacre, to Mr. 
Mugrave’s temporary residence in Clarges Street. 

“Perhaps,” returned the girl, wearily ascending 
the stairs and sinking, from pure exhaustion, on a 
sofa:in the drawing-room, “it: matters not, Aubrey. 
Do not seek to know more.” 

“ But I must and will insist on a little more con- 
sistency in your conduct, Madeline,’ said Aubrey, 
gloomily. ‘ Why, your needlessly volunteered evi- 
dence went a long way to.get that fellow off and 
prolong all this torture.” 

“Did it? .Do you think it did?” she exclaimed, 
a ray of joy lighting up her pale face. “ Thank 
Heaven for that!” 


“Girl, girl! you are playing false!’’ muttered 


Aubrey within his closed teeth,:but at the moment 
a servant entered with : 

“ Please, Mr. Lestrange, will you go at once to 
my master, sir? He heard. the carriage, and he’s 
been like a raving lunatic ever since you went off 
this:morning. I really thimk he will go out of his 
mind -if uhe:goes on like this, poor gentleman!” 

‘Khe young man was forced :to comply. 

He slowly and gloomily. left the room, bidding 
Philip wait his return, and Madeline and Dacre 
were alone. 

Philip did not attempt to disturb her for a few 
moments, but watched her languid attitude and 
closed eyes with a passionateinterest that he dared 
not have displayed had she been fully sensible to 
his gaze. 

At length she seemed to rouse herself, and her eyes 
opened like a flash of brilliant light on w dull land- 
scape as she turned to her companion. 

““Mr. Dacre, how can I thank you ?” 

“You owe me no gratitude, Miss Cleveland. 
Surely you are not identified with that unlucky eul- 
prit ?”’ ‘he returned, with an attempt at a smile. 
‘Still, if what I have done has given you one feeling 
of relief, I am more than repaid.” 

She seanned him narrowly. 

‘*Mr. Dacre, you cannot deceive me. Do you 
believe Rupert de Vere guilty ? Did you make your- 
self his surety from faith in his mnocence or some 
fancied utopianism of generosity f” 

It would have been diffienlt indeed to baffle the 
keen questioning of those wonderfully brilliant eyes 
that burned, as it were, into the very heart of him 
to whom she spoke. 

Philip Dacre was not easily read, not easily bent 
to mortal will, yet there was a witchery in that 
strange girl that he either could not or did not desire 
to resist. J 

“ Miss Cleveland,’’ he replied, quickly, “I perhaps 
shall best explain myself by saying Neither to your 
queries. I certainly cannot acquit Rupert de Vere, 
and I plead Not Guilty to any wish to shelter a 
murderer from justice.”’ 

“Yet you made yourself responsible for him, you 
gave a tacit:acquittal ?” she said, doubtingly. “ Mr. 
Dacre, this is no light matter. Linsist on knowing 
the truth! Tell me why you did this thing, and 
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quickly, please! I feel I shall go mad if I have 
much more to endure!” . 

“Might you not as well ask me why I assisted in 
Gertrude Mugrave’s escape ?’’ he asked, meaningly. 
“ And, as it seems to me, Lestrange is as much in- 
debted to you for one as for the other interference 
with justice.” 

Again those coal-like eyes turned wildly upon him, 
with a torturing anxiety as to his real meaning. He 
could read so much in their troubled, fitful glare, 
though he was fairly bafiled-in the cause of such 
evident and uncontrollable terror. 

“It is cruel and heartless to pain me with dark 
hints and reproof,” she said, impatiently. ‘‘ Heaven 
knows I have enough to bear! And you, at any 
rate, can guess some of the suffering I have crushed 
down in my inmost heart!” 

**I do, 1 do,” he replied, remorsefully ; “and I 
can appreciate the power which was capable of such 
endurance. It is that which gives the key to my 
conduct, Madeline Cleveland. I believe in my soul 
that Aubrey Lestrange is unworthy of such a crea- 
ture as yourself; 1 do not even think him able to 
comprehend your nature. But you are bound to 
him by the past, you have now aclaim on his honour 
which he cannot resist. And Ihave but followed 
your guidance in smothering, to the best of my 
ability, farther investigations into this miserable 
affair. Yon have saved two suspected persons. I 
can but speculate on your reasons, and from very 
sympathy, admiration—ay, Madeline, from passions 
that h«ve hitherto slept in my breast—I have guided 
you in your strange will !” 

“And you? do you believe one or both guilty?” 
she asked, sharply, scarcely hearing his last words 
in the engrossing subject of her soul. 

“If they are innocent, if you believe them inno- 
cent, who can be guilty?’ he asked, searchingly 
fixing his eyes on her face. “ Surely that question 
must have occurred to you, Miss Cleveland ¢”’ 

She shivered down into a chair, her limbs had 
no power to support her slight frame as the last 
words came low, slowly, meaningly on her ears. 

The olive cheek, which had before lost its rich 
bloom, now became colourless, and her eyes burned 
like hot coals within white ashes, in those pallid 
features. But the spasm was conquered, whatever 
might have been the pang, and she replied, more 
haughtily than had been her manner to Philip Dacre 
since their first memorable interview : 

“Mr. Dacre, I am not to make myself into a 
judge or detective in this case, nor am I bound to 
give my verdict where others have so completely 
failed. but it was a fearful thing to imagine that 
young girl at a felon’s bar, suffering punishment and 
death, even were her confession true. If Rupert de 
Vere is not of the blackest nature on earth, he can- 
not be guilty, save of a momentary desperation 
from too intense a passion, too maddening jealousy, 
for his control. Leave them to the Avenger, if they 
are guilty,’ she said, with another ague-like shud- 
der. ‘‘ ‘they will need little punishment but their 
own inward tortures.” 

Philip Dacre was fairly bewildered by the remark- 
able manner of that strange girl. A strong con- 
viction that she had some deeper motive than she con- 
fessed, that she possessed some other knowledge than 
any other who had investigated the tragic mystery, 
gained on his mind with each moment. Could it be 
possible that she herself had experienced the mo- 
meuvary frenzy she depicted ? 

Was she the guilty one ? 

Philip Dacre’s every feeling roesiiad frum the 
dreadtul thought! 

(To be continued) 





A IemaARKABLE Incrpen?r.—Recentiy during a 
trial for murder in one of the Jamaica courts of jus- 
tice, after the jury had brought in their verdict of 
“‘guilty,’’ the judge inquired in the usual way “ If 
the prisoner had anything to say why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon him?” A storm 
of rain and thunder was just at that very time rag- 
ing, and the culprit, appealing to the circumstance 
asseverated his innocence in loud tones, calling upon 
heaven's thunder to strike him dead if he were not 
telling the truth. ‘The words had hardly left the 
man’s lips when there was a terrible flash of light- 
ning, and a simultaneous heavy peal, which shook 
the building to its very foundation. A visible terror 
shook the murderer's frame, and soon afterwards he 
confessed his crime. 

Cugisrmas SALE oF Roya Srock.—The an- 
nual sale of fat stock, the property of Her Majesty 
the Queen, at the Prince Consort’s Farm, Windsor, 
took place recently under the hammer of Messrs. 
Buckland and Son. The stock consisted of thirty 
very prime short-horned beasts in excellent condi- 
tion, having been fed for Christmas ; 200 Cheviot 
Wethers, in fine condition; also twenty-seven fat 
pigs and hogs of the Windsor and Berkshire breed, 
the feeding of which retlected great credit on Mr. 
Tait, the royal bailiff. here was a large atten- 
dance of buyers from various parts, and the prices 





realized exceeded the average amount of the sale 
at the Royal Flemish Farm on the 29th of last 
month. The sale realized 1,750/. ; the highest price 
of the beasts was 53/. 10s., and the lowest 21i.; the 
highest price of the sheep 71s., and the lowest 48s. ; 
the highest price of the pigs 8/., and the lowest, 3/. 5s. 
The average of the beasts was 32/., sheep 31s.,and 
the pigs 5/. The sale altogether proved exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. 








LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—_ > — 
CHAPTER XLIII. 

A cry that might have come from a madman 
burst from the lips of the Marquis of Thornhurst 
as he contemplated the terrible tableau contrived 
for his gaze by Lady Thornhurst’s revengeful and 
exulting enemy. 

With a bound like that of some wild beast the 
jealous husband leaped into the room, and the door 
clanged shut behind him. 

The beautiful marchioness, flinging off the arm 
of Captain Holm as if it had been some coiling ser- 
pent, sprang to her feet, and stood before her hus- 
band, panting, breathless, terror-stricken, uplifting 
to him a pale face of horror. 

And Holm, fall of evil rejoicing, tasting in that 
moment a delicious draught of cowardly revenge, 
also sprang to his fect, and retreated before Lord 
Thornhurst with a mien and countenance full of 
pretended guilt and counterfeited terror. 

Thus the three stood for the space of a minute, 
the marquis regarding Lady Thornhurst and Cap- 
tain Holm still with that appalled and appalling 
gaze. 

The dread and awful silence was broken by Lady 
Thornhurst, upon whose mind dawned swiftly a 
comprehension of Holm’s dastardly act in kneeling 
at her feet and enfolding his arm about her waist. 
She had flung off that unwelcome embrace in an in- 
stant, in an uncontrollable indignation and horror. 
She comprehended that Holm had heard the ap- 
proach of Lord ‘Thornhurst, and had, on the evil im- 
pulse of the moment, flung himself into an attitude 
calculated to make Lord ‘Thornhurst think that 
Holm was suing for her favour. 

A terrible trembling seized upon her, but with her 
white, horror-stricken face atill uplifted, and with 
a look of proud and conscious rectitude in her 
dusky eyes, the marchioness held out her hands to 
her husband, crying out: 

‘** Antony, you have come in time to protect me. 
This villain fell upon his knees beside me just as 
you appeared. He is my base and cowardly enemy, 
and has planned to ruin mein your regard.’ 

The marquis, with a countenance as cold and 
rigid as if carved in marble, slowly turned his blue 
and blazing eyes upon Holm. The scoundrel, with 
the art of a skilled actor, and with a malignity as 
ingenious as boundless, retreated a step, and fal- 
tered, with apparent eagerness, and with a counter- 
feited guilt and terror : 

“Spare her, my lord. She speaks truth. It was 
I and | alone who was to blame. She is as innocent 
asachild. Believe her, my lord, and spare her !” 

This advocacy of Lady Thornhurst, taken in con- 
nection with Holm’s manner, neutralized the effect 
of her ladyship’s appeal to her husband. An awful 
sneer curled the lips of Lord Thornhurst. 

“Ignatia,” he said,in a low but terrible voice, 
‘you have neglected to introduce to me your visitor. 


| Be kind enough to mention his name.” 


The wife hesitated, but to falter now would be to 
ruin herself. So, though her very lips whitened, she 
said, quietly: 

“* He is Captain Holm.” 

The marquis started, and the two men regarded 
each other in an unconcealed hatred. It was a strange 
and dramatic situation. One of the men had been, 
and one was now, the husband of the beautiful 
woman who stood between them “a bone of conten- 
tion.”” And each was jealous of the other witha 
consuming jealousy. 

Lord ‘Thornhurst’s broad brows darkened, and he 
set his teeth together savagely as he looked ‘upon 
his wife’s first husband, and he hissed the words : 

“So! This is Captain Holm! and in my house! 
I had not thought that Captain Holm was upon 
Lady Thornhurst’s list of visitors.” . 

“* My lord,” cried Captain Holm, “‘ I beseech you 
to spare Ignatia: She is not to blame. We—we 
did not expect your return this evening. Pardon 
my seeming insult to your wife. She was my wife 
first,”’and he smiled malignantly in Lord ‘lhorn- 
hurst’s face. ‘And, say what we will, first love is 
the strongest, and the first husband and the first 
wife have claims upon us and are tied to us bya 
thousand tender links that no second partner can 
ever——” 

“Stop!” cried the marchioness, with a haughty 
sternness and a commanding gesture, seeing that the 
marquis had been goaded to fury by the words of 
Holm. “I have no love for my first husband. I 








loathe and despise him. It were folly to call my 
girlish fancy for an ideal lover by the name of love, 
Love! I never realized the meaning of the word unti] 
I knew Lord Thornhurst. ‘ Antony,” she added, her 
voice falling into tones of passionate entreaty, “I love 
you, and I am worthy of your love. Do not let 4 
vile enemy weaken your faith in me. Do not turn 
from me in that cold disdain. I plead to you for 
that which is dearer to me than life—your good 
opinion.”” 

Again that awful sneer convulsed the face of 
Lord Thornhurst. Holm exulted in his soul as he 
said, hastily : 

“TI beg of you, my lord, to spare Lady Thorn- 
hurst, and to believe her. Do not let any scandal 
touch her name. I am only her first husband, and 
it is but natural that we should love each othe 
still——” 

Lord Thornhurst uttered a cry of rage. 

“ Not another word!” he shouted, foaming. 

“ But you w:ll not cast her off?” said Holm, iz 
affected dismay and pleading. ‘“ You will not de. 
prive her of her title, her social position, the things 
she holds so near and dear——” ] 

The marquis and the marchioness alike interrupted 
him, but each one of the arrows he had launched had 
embedded itself in Lord Thornhurst’s soul. 

“Oh, Heaven !”’ cried the marquis, with bloodshot 
eyes. “* Have I cherished a viper in my bosom during 
all these years to sting me at last? False, trea- 
cherous——”’ 

e Antony, my husband——” 

“Hush! I will not hear that name from your lips: 
Your husband? Which husband? He whom you 
put away, or he—most miserable man !—who is still 
tied to you, whose confidence you have betrayed, 
whose love you have outraged, whose name you have 
disgraced ?” . 

“ Antony, hear me!” 

“Not one word! Your plausible tongue might 
cheat the very evidence of my senses! I would not 
have believed my own father had he been living and 
described to me the scene I intruded upon. But! 
must trust my own eyes, and they declare you base 
and false. It is true then that the first love is death- 
less, and that you, who are my wife, and the mother 
of my sons, still feel a sickly fondness for your di- 
vorced husband! It is true os 

“Oh, Antony, no !—a thousand times no!—I 
loathe him-——” 

“So you say tome! So your first husband has 
just declared in your defence. You loathe him—ha! 
—and I saw his arms around you!”’ 

“But, Antony, he put his arms about me at the 
very moment of your appearance. He did it for 
your eyes!” 

‘** Yes, yes,’ muttered Holm, hastily. 

“Tam tempted to strike you both dead !’’ raged 
the marquis. “Silence, woman! I will not hears 
word! Iam no longer to be cajoled and cheated. I 
am aroused to the truth, and I shall protect my hon- 
our. What a coming home is this! I have spenta 
fortnight of anguish and unrest in Brighton, feed- 
ing my jealousy and anger with your confession on 
Christmas night, Ignatia. But last night and this 
morning I yielded to the feeling that I had struggled 
with ever since [ left you. I told myself that you 
loved me, and that your deceit had sprung from love 
of me. Oh, Heaven! I called that deceit by a milder 
name, and said to myself that, after all, it was only 
a ‘ well-meant but unwise concealment.’ I called to 
mind your sweetness, your ee truthfal- 
ness, your goodness—ha! ha !—in all the years since 
my marriage, and I saidin my heart, ‘I will go home 
to my wife, and I will forgive her errors, and she will 
pardon my cruelty, and we will start anew. And 
I came, growing eager and impatient as I neared my 
home. I yearned to cast myself at my wife's feet— 
ah, no wonder you smile, Captain Holm! Was there 
ever a more befooled manthanI? I thought my 
wife loved me——”’ q . 

“So I do, Antony,” said the marchioncss, in 
voice of agony. ae 

The marquis looked at his wife in angry disdain. 

“My eyes are opened!’’ he returned, sneeringly- 
“T came to London. I hurried to my house. 
found it dark and silent. At first I thought, with a 
great pain at my heart, that my wife had gone out. 
I let myself in at the door with my latch-key, and 
took off my hat and great-coat, and just then 
a housemaid crossed the hall on her way to the 
servants’ hall. I asked if you were in, and the girl 
answered that you were here, and alone. I came 
to your door softly, with a world of tenderness 10 
my heart. Oh, trusting idiot that I was! I opened 
the door to find you enjoying the companionship of 
—your first husband! You have met him often 12 
my absence, perhaps. While I was writhing 0 
self-torment you were happy and comforted! 1 ex- 
pected to find you alone, and sorrowful. Instead, 
you are dressed ‘as if for a purty, and are biazing 
with diamonds, to please the eyes of u man 
from whom you asked the courts to free you years 
ago!” ‘ 
ee I dressed for your eyes, Antony,” murmared 
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“T half expected you to-night, 


marchioness. 
pos I have not 


andI did not expect Captain Holm, 
seen him before in your absence.” 

“ You are safe in saying so,” said the marquis. 
“‘] have too much self-respect, as you know, to 
question my servants, If you have guarded my 
name from scandal, it is all I hope now, and that I 
think you have been careful to do for the sake of 
your young sons. As to this fellow,” and his lord- 
ship turned his worn and haggard face towards 
Holm, “ my doors must be closed to him henceforth. 
Were it not that I desire to guard your name from 
gossip and scandal, Ignatia, I would settle with 
Captain Holm by fighting him. But I have too 
much pride, and too much respect for my name, to 
furnish sensation items to the newspapers. Sir, 
permit me to show you the door !’”’ 

Lord Thornhurst bad hard work to control his 
fiery spirit, but he would not betray to the unsus- 

ecting household below stairs the drama that was 

eing enacted above. 

Although he longed to throttle the smiling villain, 
he stayed hishands. Holm saw the mentai struggle 
of the marquis, and said, with assumed depreca- 
tion : 

“T go, my lord, and I shall not again cross your 
threshold. You assume that you are the only one 
who suffers in this matter, but you are condemning 
two others to sorrow and desolation. Ignatia—my 
wife!—you are my wife, in my sight at least, de- 
spite the fact that you owe allegiance to another ! 
Oh, that your proud anger against me should ever 
have placed a barrier between us! Ignatia, my 
wife, mother of my child, farewell——”’ 

This melodramatic outburst was cut short by 
Lord Thornhurst, who, driven to fury and unable 
to control himself longer, threw all considerations of 
prudence to the winds, and hurled himself upon 
Captain Holm. That individual, alarmed for his 
own safety, beat a hasty retreat to the door, but 
his movements were not sufficiently quick. The 
marquis caught him by his coat collar and kicked 
him the length of tke hall, and concluded the 
exercise by opening the hall door and flinging him 
out into the street. Then he threw after him his 
hat, great-coat, and umbrella, and closed and locked 
the door. 

The discomfited villain gathered himself up and 
put on his outward apparel, swearing volubly as he 
did so. 

“It is worth the pain and the humiliation to know 
the state of mind my lord marquis is in,’’ he mut- 
tered, elevating his umbrella, and making his way 
paintully down the street. ‘‘ By George! I thought 
Iwas in the grasp of a giant! I should like to 
witness the interview between the noble pair, but he 
isso carried away by passion and the supposed ‘ evi- 
dence of his senses’ that he won’t listen to her 
protestations. Ha, ha! A good night’s work, and 
a fine instalment of my revenge! To-morrow I 
must find Tessa !’’ 

He returned leisurely to his hotel and his waiting 
friend Todhetly. 

Lord Thornhurst, after ejecting Holm, waited in 
the hall for a few moments to calm himself before 
returning to his wife. Muffled sounds of merriment 
came up from below stairs, with singing, and it was 
evident that no indication of a disturbance above 
had reached the ears of the servants. 

Presently, as his pulse grew calmer and his ex- 
cited face settled into an expression of sternly re- 
pressed grief, the marquis returned to his wife. 

She was sitting upon a sofa at his entrance, her 
head buried in the cushions, sobbing in an aban- 
donment of despair. Lord Thornhurst closed the 
door, and crossing the floor stood before her with 
a stern and haggard visage. 

“Look up, Ignatia,’”’ he said, coldly. ‘I have 
something to say to you.” 

The marchioness obeyed, looking up at him with 
4 piteous, tear-wet face. 

“It is evident that it is not safe for me to be ab- 
sent from you, Ignatia,” said his lordship, ‘if I 
desire to keep my name untouched by gossips. A 
divorce between us is not to be thought of. I have 
decided that we will not go to the Continent. I 
have no heart for travel. We will stay in London 
for the present.” 

He watched her keenly, but he saw no sign of joy 
at this announcement. 

‘This secluded life in town may provoke inquiry,” 
continued the marquis, “and I desire you to receive 
company and to go into society. e’ll send out 
to-morrow invitations for a dinner party next week. 
Our wedded happiness is over for ever, and I am 
bey only solicitous to preserve the semblance of 


“Will you not let me speak in my own defence, 


Antony ?”” asked the beautiful marchioness. 


“Iwill not. Have I not seen with my own eyes 
suough to condemn you ?” 

,, Uh, if my father were only here——” 
No wonder you long for Colonel Redruth’s pre- 
i No honourable man would have given his 

ughter to an honourable suitor without declaring 





a secret which might have proved a bar to the mar- 
riage. I look upon myself as a prize which you and 
your father schemed to win in a most unworthy 
manner. He is your confederate, but his presence 
would not in any way benefit you. I should not 
listen to any explanation or excuse from him.’’ 

Lady Thornhurst shuddered. It seemed to her 
that she was drinking the cup of bitterness to the 
dregs. Even a demon would have pitied her in her 
misery. 

“It is so hard!” she moaned. “I could explain 
everything, Antony, if you would hear me.” 

“No doubt,” he sneered. ‘You are ready at ex- 
planations, but I do not choose to hear you. We 
must settle in our separate lives as best we can. 
Only death can free us from each other. You will 
have to struggle with love for your first husband for 

our children’s sakes, and 1 will try to bear my 
lighted life with what submission and patience I 
can.” 
‘** Have you ceased to love me, Antony?” 

The low, sobbing voice stole into his soul. 

His pale face blazed; an indignant expression 
burned in his blue eyes. 

“Yes, I have ceased to love yon!” he said, pas- 
sionately. ‘Do you think yourself so fascinating 
that you can retain a man’s love after cruelly wound- 
ing and wronging him? I have not only ceased to 
love you, but I hate and pape you. lam angry 
at myself that I ever loved a being so false and trea- 
cherous. You cannot lure me back to your side, Ig- 
natia, nor soothe me into the old false security. I 
repeat, if you have any self-respect, any sense of 
honour, any love for your children, you will not see 
Holm again. I shall watch, lest you bring dishonour 
on my name, but henceforth we will meet only in the 
presence of others. These interviews are too pain- 
ful for me to bear.” 

y Thornhurst, humbling her own pride, made 
a last effort to explain to her husband the truth— 
that she was a deeply injured and innocent woman. 
Her words were wasted. He heard her through, 
then lcoked at his watch, saying, coldly : 

‘The hour is late. Are my rooms ready ?” 

The broken-hearted marchioness murmured as- 
sent. 

Lord Thornhurst bade her a polite good evening, 
and went out into the hall, where he rang fora bed- 
room candle. When this was provided he went to 
his own room, and, locking himself in, sat down by 
a table and cried like a child. 

‘*T said I had ceased to love her!” he sobbed, in 
self-abandonment. ‘“ False and treacherous as she 
is, unworthy of my love, I yet love her better than 
my soul! Qh, my wife!—my wife—mine no longer 
save in name! There is a gulf between us which 
can never be bridged over!’’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Upon the morning succeeding the tragical events 
narrated in the preceding chapter Captain Holm 
began an extended and energetic search for the fugi- 
tive Tessa. 

Accompanied by Todhetly, he made a journey to 
Clapham at an early hour of the morning, and 
sought out the Lacy Institute in which five years 
of Tessa’s young life had been spent, and where 
now it seemed probable that she had taken refuge. 

The Lacy Institute omens a large brick double 
house in a quiet, respectable street. The two men 
were admitted by an elderly serving-woman, and 
were ushered into a plain little reception room. 

Here they were presently joined by the three 
Misses Lacy, who entered in single file—prim and 
dignified gentlewomen in black dresses, muslin ker- 
chiefs folded about their necks, and with gray hair 
put up in puffs. 

Captain Holm had sent up his friend’s card alone, 
but now stepped forward and presented his own 
with a grace that excited the admiration of the 
youngest Miss Lacy. 

‘Captain Holm!” read the eldest of the three 
sisters, bowing to Holm with a politeness that 
showed she knew nothing of Tessa’s recent perse- 
cutions at his hands. “‘ {am Miss Lacy!” 

**Tam the father ofa recent pupil of your estab- 
lishment, Miss Lacy,’’ said Holm, addressing the 
eldest sister, but directing his glances to each of the 
three in turm “Miss Tessa Holm, for whom you 
procured a situation as governess recently in the 
family of a Mrs. Gwynne, in Dorsetshire.” 

The Misses Lacy froze instantly to their visitors. 

‘** We have received a letter from Mrs. Gwynne,” 
said the eldest Miss Lacy, with a severe counte- 
nance and frigid tone, “‘ in which she complains bit- 
terly of the conduct of Miss Holm while at Heath- 
stead, and informs us of Miss Holm’s discovery of 
her father. Tessa was greatly loved and trusted by 
us, but while we entertain the fullest confidence in 
her uprightness we are yet constrained to believe 
that she has been betrayed into a youthful impru- 
dence of conduct which unfits her for the respon- 
sible post of governess to impressible children. Mrs. 
Gwynne informs me that Miss Holm, on leaving 
Heathstead, actually went to visit at the house of a 
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bachelor cousin of Mrs. Gwynne!"’ added the lady, 
with horrified eyes. 

“She did, madam,” said Captain Holm, “‘ but she 
was under the care of her own father.” 

“It was improper, sir, decidedly improper! Miss 
Holm should have been more circumspect. A father 
cannot guard too carefully the reputation of his 
young unmarried daughter. With no lady toact as 
her chaperone, the house of Squire Todhetly, even 
under the care of her own father, was no place for 
Miss Holm. We understand Tessa well, Captain 
Holm, and know her to be incapable of evil, but a 
school is a sort of glass house, and the teachers of 
youth should err on the side of prudence. Therefore, 
if you wish for a farther recommendation of Tessa 
as governess—Mrs. Gwynne said that you were in 
limited circumstances—we feel ourselves obliged to 
decline it.” 

The three sisters looked apprehensively at Cap- 
tain Holm, but that gentleman seemed not at all 
troubled as he replied : 

** My business here is not to solicit a farther re- 
commendation of my daughter to any post what- 
ever, madam. Itis true that lam not at present rich, 
but I have great expectations. My daughter is en- 
gaged to be married to my friend here, Squire 'od- 
hetly, at whose house by my command she was for 
a brief period a guest, but in a fit of pique she has 
fled from my protection. I have called simply to 
see if she is here.” 

The Misses Lacy looked troubled and horrified. 

To women of their narrow lives, whose school- 
room was their world, Tessa’s flight from her father’s 
protection—whatever manner of man that father 
might be—was an act of insubordination and of 
impropriety scarcely to be comprehended. 

‘They hastened to declare, aa if defending them- 
selves from some criminal charge, that they had not 
harboured or abetted the fugitive young girl, that 
she had not been to the Lacy Institute since Decem- 
ber, and that they hoped, as teachers of youth, 
they comprehended their duties to parents and 
guardians sufficiently to detain her, if Tessa came, 
and to instantly inform her father of her where- 
abouts. 

Their alarm at being suspected of giving Tessa 
refuge against her own father, their regard for the 
reputation of their school, and for their supposed 
duties to parents at large, assured the visitors that 
Tessa was not at the Lacy Institute, and that she 
had not been there since leaving the Grange. 

Captain Holm was profuse in his apologies for 
disturbing the three ladies, and, giving them his ad- 
dress that they might telegraph to him in the event 
of Tessa’s finding her way to Clapham, he took his 
leave with Todhetly. 

‘* She is not there,” said the captain as they strode 
back to the railway station. ‘‘ Those timid old 
women remind me of three fluttering hens.” 

“T’ve got an idea, Holm,” cried Todhetly, who 
was seldom troubled with very brilliant ideas. 
“The girl's in Kentish Town! Don’t you see? She 
was there the night before last when we kicked up 
such arow. Those friends of hers made sure we'd 
come back the next morning, so what should they 
do? Why, they took her to Sydenham—Crystal 
Palace, you know—or some other such place to spend 
the day! They brought her home last night, and 
she’s taking her breakfast now with th:t Mrs. Den- 
nis, while we are running about in the cold at this 
miserably early hour.” 

‘* By George! I believe youare right. We'll go 
to Kentish Town!” 

They performed the journey without delay, and 
arrived at the garden gate of Laburnum Villa at 
about half-past ten o’clock. 

The trim, small maid answered Holm’s impatient 
ring, and the two men brushed hastily past her, 
entering the wintry little garden. 

“We want to see Mrs. Dennis,’”’ said Holm, im- 
portantly. ‘* Show us into the house.” 

The girl did so, with an odd little smile that os- 
caped the notice of the visitors. 

Agnes Dennis, from motives of thrift and economy. 
did not have the drawing-room fire lighted unti 
about an hour before her husband’s expected return 
in the evening, but there was always a fire in the 
little back parlour, which, brightened with growing 
plants on the window ledges, was both sitting and 
sewing room to the mistress of the tiny villa. 

Into this room, then, the small maid ushered the 
sinister guests. Then she hurried downstairs into 
the kitchen, where Mrs. Dennis, with an open 
cookery book before her, sleeves rolled up, and an 
immense apron of brown holland enveloping her 
figure, was engaged in the manufacture of some culi- 
nary dainty with which to rejoice the palate of her 
husband at dinner. 

She looked the picture of a fair and pleasant 
housewife as she bent over her task, all the weari- 
ness of her seamstress life gone from her face, and 
all the bustling happiness of a house mistress in her 
looks and manner. She seemed to have grown years 
younger since her marriage to the shy, awkward, 
sallow-faced clerk, and found positive delight in 
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making her small income do the duty of a much 
larger sum. 





my duty to my queen and my country, and if you 
refuse to give up this erring girl to her father I 


“ Well, Chatty,” she said, not looking up, “it | shali be obliged to arrest yon ”” 


was the vegetables, f suppose? You may mince 
the cold beef that was left from yesterday, and I'll 
make some rissoles for dinner. I’m getting as 
ingenious as a Frenchwoman 

“* Please, ma’am,” said the small maid, “ it isn’t 
the vegetables, ma’am—it’s them!” 

Mrs. Dennis stopped short in her task. 

** It’s who ?’’ she asked. 

“Them, ma’am—that cat-whiskered capting and 
the fat equire-—’”’ 

Mrs. Dennis started, but did not look seriously 
discomposed. 

“They are back again ?” she murmured. “I will 
see them, of course.” 

She washed her hands, removed her apron, let 
down her sleeves, peeped in the tiny square of 
looking-glass, and, mounting the narrow stairs, 
crossed the four-foot hall, and entered the bright 
little back-parlour with a quiet self-possession that 
showed she had nothing to fear. z 

“You are Mrs. Dennis?” said Captain Holm, 
making an endeavour to stare the common-place 
but true-hearted clerk’s wife out of countenance. 
“T am Captain Holm!” 

* Indeed !”” caid Agnes Dennis, coolly. “Ihave 
heard of Captain Holm!’’ 

The captain looked savage. There was no mis- 
taking the lady’s tone of irony. He felt that, hum- 
ble clerk’s wifeas she was—she despised him and 
defied him. 

“| want my daughter !” he said, in adomineering 
voice. ‘She is a minor, and her father is her legal 
guardian. Unless you wish to involve yourself and 

our husband in very serious trouble you will yield 
en up immediately.” 

“Your daughter is not in my house, Captain 
Holm,” replied Agnes Dennis, calmly. 

** We will soon see——”’ 

“You can bring a police-officer and search the 
whole house, as you did yesterday,” said Mrs. Den- 
nis. ‘Tessa is not here.” 

“Then you have removed her to the house of 
some friend. You know where she is,” blustered 
Holm. “I will see if the laws of England permit 
kidnapping of minor children ; “ I will see if they 
will protect and abet malicions persons in uphold- 
ing children in rebellion to a parent.” 

‘“*Very well,” said Agnes Dennis, calmly. “ While 
you are investigating the laws on these points you 
will permit me to return to my work in the kitchen ? 
lf you choose you can go over the house by your- 
selves.” 

She bowed herself out, and returned to the 
kitchen. 

Captain Holm and Todhetly departed from the 
house, banging the door and the garden gate to the 
detriment of the hinges. 

* Any one would think that tallow-faced woman a 
duchess in her own right, instead of a common 
seamstress,”’ growled Todhetly as the two men 
strode up the street together. 

“We will go to the police-station—the courts— 
anywhere to get justice,” raved Holm, whose ideas 
of justice to himself, it will be seen, were strangely 
perverted. ‘I'll get outa warrant for the girl. 
I'll arrest the Dennis tribe, and force them to tell 
where she is !” 

They proceeded to the police-station, and found 
the sergeant who had aided them in their vain 
search on the previous day. Holm feed him libe- 
rally, and told him his story. Under direction of 
the sergeant Holm made his complaint at proper 
quarters, and procured a warrant for arrest and re- 
turn to him of his minor daughter, who had fled 
from his proteetion. 

Armed with this document, and accompanied by 
the police-sergeant, Holm and Todhetly returned to 
Laburnum Villa. 

As before, they were admitted and ushered into 
the little back-parlour, and as before Mrs. Dennis 
— up to them, quiet, self-possessed, and digni- 

ed. 

The police-sergeant opened the interview by show- 
ing her the document empowering Holm to claim 
his daughter and resume guardianship of her. Mrs. 
Dennis looked serious. She had a horror of the 
law, together with a great veneration for its 
decrees. 

“You see, madam,” said the sergeant, politely, 
“Captain Holm has full power to take back his 
daughter wherever he finds her, and you observe 
there is a penalty for harbouring or abetting her 
in her wilful insubordination to them as is put in 
authority over her. You know where the girl is. 
She was brought to your house two nights since, 
and you took her away in a eab yesterday morning. 
You are secreting her from him which is her law- 
ful parent. Where is she?” 

pa { cannot tell,” said Agnes Dennis. 

‘ Think again, ma’am,’’ said the sergeant, warn- 
ingly. “Think again! You are ‘aiding and abet- 
ting’ of her, if you take that course. I have to-do 
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Whether he was going beyond authorized bounds 
or not the police-sergeant himself best knew. But 
he drew a formidable document from his pocket, 
and put on a magisterial frown that struck terror to 
the heart of poor Agnes Dennis» How she wished 
for her husband at that moment! Her great terror 
was lest she should get Renben into trouble, yet 
she could not give up confiding Tessa to her ene- 
mies. 

“You refuse ?” said the sergeant. ‘Then, in the 
name of the queen, I arrest you. Agnes Demnis, you 
are my prisoner !”” 

He stretched out his hand to make her literally 
his captive, but Agnes sprang backward, erying out: 

*“No,no. Ihave not refused to tell you whero 
sheis. I amares ble woman, and I will not 
be dragged out of my own house, in the sight of my 
neighbours, a8 a prisoner. Sir, this man, this Cap- 
tain Holm, is not a fit guardian of a young and in- 
nocent girl. He endeavoured to foree her to marry 
the man who is with him !”’ 

“T have nothing to do with that,” said the ser- 
geant, “and I know nothing about it. If anything 
is wrong, the young lady can make a complaint, and 
the judge will appoint her a new guardian.” 

A gleam of hope lighted up the face of Mrs. 
Dennis. 

* Will yon take her before a judge ?” she asked, 
eagerly. “ Will you take her and me into court be- 
fore you allow Captain Holm to assume control of 
her?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am, certainly.” 

“Then I will go with you to the place where she 
is stopping,” said Agnes Dennis. ‘I took her to 
the humble rooms of a woman I know who lets 
lodgings. If one of you will go for a cab, I will get 
ready directly.” : 

She hurried ont to give some directions to her 
maid, and to attire herself for her drive. 

When she had vanished the police-sergeant slily 
winked at Captain Holm and jingled the coin in his 
pocket. 

“ A particular old party,” he muttered. “ But, 
law, we see all kinds, capting. Hope you wasn’t 
offended at my promise to take the young lady into 
court. Promises is cheap.” 

Holm and Todhetly smiled assent. Then the 
latter went out for a four-wheeled cab. 

In a short time the cab arrived, Mrs. Dennis re- 
appeared in a neat dark street costume, and the four 
entered the vehicle and rode away, Mrs. Dennis giv- 
ing the order—Warwick Road, Paddington. 

In a street opening out of Warwick Road, in a 
three-storey brick house, resided the friend of Agnes 
Dennis, in whose care she had placed Tessa on the 
morning of the previous day. This friend was a 
woman of middle age, a widow, and a lodging-house 
keeper. : 

Tessa had been installed in asmall back chamber 
on the second floor of this house, and Mrs. Demnis 
had desperately hoped that in this place the young 
girl would escape the pursuit of her enemies. 

The cab drew up before the honse, and the four 
persons who oecupied it alighted and mounted thre 
house steps. They gained admittance, and Agnes 
Dennis, with a sinking heart, asked for her friend, 
Mrs, Allison. . 

The intruders were ushered into a chilly and dingy 
little parlour, and the mistress of the house, a spare, 
nerveless-looking little woman in rusty mourning, 
came up to them from the warmer basement. Her 
astonishment at seeing Mrs. Dennis, and so accom- 
panied, was ap S. 

“You see lam back soon,” said Agnes, her lip 
quivering, and her voice full of agitation. “ Mrs. 
Allison, titey have forced me to tell where my poor 
girl is! The law sides with Captain Holm, but 
this police-sergeant says he will take poor Tessa 
before a court, where she can make her complaint 
and have another guardian appointed her. Will you 
give herthis hope? And will you break to her the 
news that the Love found her out? I cannot face 
her until she knows.” 

“ She—she is not here!” said Mrs. Allison, falter- 
ingly. ¢ 

S Not here?” cried Agnes Dennis. “ You have 
not let her go out alone in the streets, Mrs. Alli- 
son? I warned you to guard her as the apple of 
your eye.” 

* Sol did,” said the lodging-house keeper. “ But 
she was timid yesterday after you left, and last 
night she never slept a wink. She didn’t touch 
her breakfast this morning, and looked that pale 
I thought she would beill. After breakfast I went 
out to do my marketing, and while I was gone Miss 
Holm put on her things and took her bundle as she 
brought here and stepped down to the doorway. 
There was an empty cab passing as she stood there, 
and she signalled it, and went off in it. ‘The house- 
maid saw her from an upper window, but eould 
not hear her order. The cab was not one that 
belongs about here. When I came home I thought 
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maybe that the young lady might have got home. 
sick and gone to Kentish Town, risking everything, 
I went to her room, and there I found this little note 
addressed to you. I took the liberty to open it, 
being that anxious I was nearly crazy.” 

As she concluded her breathless narration Mrs, 
Allison drew forth an open note and gave it into the 
hands of Agnes, whe hastened to read it. Thess 
were its contents : 

“Dear Aunt AGnes—Dear Unc ie Revery, 
—I feel unsafe. I am sure that my fatherwill trace 
me here, and that you will get into trouble through 
your defence of me, or that I shall be recaptured, 
So I am going away from this place. 0 not 
be troubled about me, my friends, for although | 
eannot tell you—for your own sakes—whither [ am 
going, I shall be quite safe. Please tell Sir Victor 
Cheswick not to search for me. It is best that he 
and I should not meet again. When I can do so 
safely I will write to you. Till then trust 

** Your own TEssa.” 

Poor Agnes Detinis groaned as she finished this 
letter. Tessa, friendless and unguarded, beantifal 
as & dream, innocent of the world’s ways, and 
adrift on the wide world! What would become of 
her’? 

Captain Hohn snatched the letter from Agnes’s 
hands, and read it with a purpling visage. Tod. 
hetly and the police-sergeant also read it, looking 
over his shoulder. 

“ Gone!” cried the captain, when he had finished 
rending the brief missive. “Gone, and left no clue 
by which to trace her! The girl has fairly outwitted 
us, '‘Todhetly.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE KING OF THE ‘TRAPPERS. 
— 
CHAPTER IX. 

As soon as the medicine man had passed out of 
the sight of the group who were gazing at the wig- 
wam, from which he had recently issued, and was 
satisfied that none were watching, he hid away until 
the return of the chief and the girl, so that he could 
conveniently listen. Then he threw aside his 
rigidity of manner and slow steps, and passed as ra- 
pidly along as if but twenty yeurs instead of three 
score and ten had left their snows in his hair and 
wrinkles upon his forehead. Indeed, so rapid were 
his movements that very few even of the younger 
warriors could have kept pace with him. 

He went straight to the cave in the rocks—disap- 
peared in its depths, returned with an armful of dry 
wood, rebuilt the altar, and kindled a fire, whose 
blaze could be seen for miles around. Then he de- 
scended again, guided by the light from above, and 
made a careful examination of the m steries of the 
cavern, looking for and diving into secret hiding- 
places, and bringing forth the proceeds of many 
years of theft. 

His investigation was not finished before he 
heard the sound of footsteps, and, taking up the 
skeleton of the famished man, he seated it in a 
corner, threw a robe around it so as to almost con- 
ceal the ghastly features, and, hiding behind it, 
awaited the coming of the intruder. 

But, whoever it was, he hesitated for some time 
before venturing below, and when he at length did 
so it was as one momentarily expecting to receive 
some sudden shock. Brave as he was, even Horse 
Shoe trembled as he looked around, saw the con- 
fused mass of plunder strewn over the floor, and 
perceived the grim figure in the corner. 

“* What would the chief of the Dacotahs with the 
medicine man of the tribe?” asked the voice—the 
living speaking for the dead. é 

“he warriors of the réed-man said that you 
would speak with me,” was the reply. p 

‘* And for this you dared to come where, with ex- 
ceeding fasting and prayer, I wait for the teachings 
of the Great Spirit ?’’ 

“ T sought in vain in other places.” ° 

“And like a squaw had not the power to wait. 
Begone! Yet stay. It is better that we should 
talk here than in any other place. Listen intently 
to what I would say. You would wed one whose 
skin is fair as that of the lily of the valley, and hair 
as soft as the silk of the maize ?” 

“'The heart of the chief has warmed towards her. 
She is his captive, and by the laws of the tribe he 
can do with her as‘he wills.” . 

“Such are the words of truth. But listen to 
those of the Great Manitou. Last night the medi- 


cine man of the Sioux was ferried over the dark. 


river and travelled. through the country of souls. 
He saw there the warriors that had long since passed 
from earth, and the Great Spirit whispered his 
will in his ears: He must not take the girl to his 
wigwam until the rising of another moon. ? 

“That will be three days! But,” asked the chief, 
suspiciously, “if once dead how could you return to 
life :” 

“The Manitou has power to give as well as take 
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away life. Let the warrior come nearer and see if 
he is not even now talking through the lips of the 
lead.” 

» Nerving himself, the chief crept slowly forward, 
and, with tremblirg fingers, drew back the covering, 
and gazed upon the wan features of the victim of 
starvation. ‘Che deep, solemn voice that thrilled 
through every fibre of his frame asked again : 

“Ts the face not that of the dead ?” 

“Yes—yes,”’ and the chief hastily retreated. 

“Pare you doubt the words coming from the lips 
of the Manitou through the grave?” 

“No, go on.” 

“The Great Spirit wills, also, that the young squaw 
should be left alone in the wigwam, and treated with 
every kindness.” 

“For three days? But what of the prisoner?” 

“When the pale squaw and the chieftain are 
married then let the prisoner die. But not till 


hen.” P 

Half doubting the reality of what he had seen, but 
half believing what he had heard, yet awed by the 
presence of death into submission, the chief was 
glad to gain the outer air. 

But the work of the strange medicine man was 
evidently not fully accomplished. He drew the 
dead man from the corner, covered the skeleton 
with robes, as nearly as possible like those he wore, 
painted the face an hands black, lifted up the ema- 
ciated form and carried it above, placed it with its 
back against the stone altar, soas to retain an up- 
right position, threw more wood upon the fire, and 
departed by the most direct route for the village. 

The story of his death had arrived before him. 
Reticent as the chief had been trained to be from 
childhood he could not keep the story of what he 
had seen to himself; so when told of the actions of 
the medicine man previous to his return he related 
in full his visit to the cave. 

“Tt must have been his ghost,” he said, with in- 
creasing awe. 

Yet, to put the matter beyond the possibility of 
question, he sent back runners to the cave, and when 
they returned and reported that the medicine man 
was seated upon the top of the rock he was certain 
he had been conversing with a spirit, and more es- 
pecially as the painted, curiously decorated’ form 
could, at the moment, be seen stalking slowly by. 

If the dead could thus walk what direful thing 
might not happen to any of: their number, and as it 
approached they fied shrieking. According to- their 
superstitious belief to have crossed its path—the 
path of a ghost—would have been followed by the 
most terrible Galamities, and whichever way it turned 
men and women disappeared, and it could have de- 
vopulated the village had it been so disposed. 

By midnight not a soul could be found stirring. 
Fearful retribution had been threatened upon any 
that should do se. The medicine man had notified 
to the warriors by signs that he would be. responsi- 
ble for the safety of the prisoners, and those who 
were bold pre peep out sai him standing just 
within the shadow of the woods. 

Much of this fear was owing to the darkness and 
the story of the chief, for, when morning came again 
they found strength and courage in numbers, and 
rushed to the wigwam where Old-Moscow had been 
confined, even though the medicine man remained 
where they had last seen him. It was empty. 

They turned to that of the girl, and she also had 


gone, 

With howls of rage and disappointed vengeance 
they rushed towards the medicine man, to find his 
robes cunningly placed upon a bush that had been 
trimmed for that purpose—but no man, while other 
drsses were scattered around. With a glimmering 
seuse of how their credulity and superstition had 
been practised upon, they dashed towards the cave 
and began clambering up the rocks. 

Very few remained to tell of what they had seen, 
for as the foremost reached the top there was a 
mighty explosion, and the forms of the living were 
whirled aloft with the bones of the dead, anda fear- 
ful hollow in the roeks was all that remained to tell 
of the once secret cave of the medicine man. 





CHAPTER X. 

Ture fugitives from the power of the red-men 
Were toiling along by the side of a little stream that 
wound through a deep valley, and interchanging 
thoughts and relating all that had transpired since 
they had last been together. 

_ The adventures of each had been told. Those of 
the two men were short, but the narration of their 
Companion, a young girl, was more lengthy, and was 

stened to with breathless attention 

‘I tell you,” said Old Moscow as he tenderly 


— to travel, “you may speak your mind freely 
ben” for the rustling of the trees will keep you from 
eng heard even if there were plenty of outlying 
Scouts to-night, which there won’t be.’ 

No,” replied Philip Lee; ‘‘ you have taken good 


“The cowardly idiots,” continued Old Moscow, 
with one of his customary laughs; “to think how 
easily I managed them. ‘The hardest part with me 
was handling the corpse. I knew it was nothing 
but clay, but after all 1 would rather not have done 
it, especially in the night-time. I shouldn’t have 
—— it either if it hadn’t been for you two young 

olks.” 

‘* How very much we have to thank you for,” re- 
plied the girl as she warmly pressed the hand she 
was holding. ‘“ When can we ever repay you?” 

_ “Well, you may some day. But if you don’t it 
isn’t any great matter.” 

“Tam sure | shall never forget kindness. 
But do, my good friend, tell me whole story. 
You know Lam allin the dark until the time you 
came into the wigwam where I was confined, and 
brought the disguise, and —” 

“Came very near frightening you to death! But 
I thought the boy had told you.” 

* Not a single word.”’ 

“Well, it is all on account of his craft and 
bravery that we are not now lyingin the wigwams 
of the Sioux, or Dacotahs, whiciever way you choose 
to call them, though their right mameis ‘ eat-throats.’ 
But to begin at the bezinuing. I was lying, tied hand 
and foot, in their wigwam, when who should enter 
but the medicine man, and I thowght my last hour 
had come sure enough. But very soon I found it 
was the bestfriend I had im the whole world, and he 
tuld me all about the eave, and said that he had 
come back to see if yom were safe.” 

“ Me >” asked the girl. 

“Yes, nobody but you, I told hia how you 
hadn’t been brought back as yet, but I didm’t think 

ou could possibly eseape, and he said how you must 
e saved or we must both die for it.” 

The youmg trapper, who was walking upom the 
opposite side of the girl from: Old Moscow, felt a 
little warm hand’ creep within his, and he needed 
no greater reward for what he had done. 

‘** Well, we put our heads together, and concluded 
to begin by making the red-skins afvaid, if we conld, 
so the boy just burned a lot of brimstone he had 
found in the cave, fioug me and screamed as if 


I was being rum thro with a hundred red-hot 
irons. ‘Then I wanted him to go and take care of 
himself, but he said he wouldn’t stir a step—that I 
knew more than he did about piaying medicine man, 
which is a fact—so he made me take his trappings 
and stayed in my place.” 

‘‘ What if he had been discovered and murdered ?” 
gasped the girl, and Lee felt the hand he held 
tremble violently. 

“*It would have gone hard with him, certainly ; 
but I managed it so that there wasn’t mueh danger 
of his being disturbed, leastways for sometime. [ 
told the braves by signs that | wanted to see the 
chief, and hurried back to the cave, which the boy 
had told me all about, to see what I could find, and 
plan a way for the satety of the three of us.” 

* And nobly you succeeded.” 

“Tt was all due to the boy,’”’ replied Old Mose 
cow, modestly, “though it did take some knowledge 
of the ways of the red creatures, and a little long- 
headed calculation. But when I saw the dead man 
it was all casy, and came to me in a minute. I knew 
that if I could only impose on the chief the rest 
wouldn’t be hard. But [ never came so near laugh- 
ing when I didn’t want to. Whatan idiot #man can 
make of himself when ho lets fear run away with 
judgment! At first I did think of telling the chief 
that if wouldn't do to marry you at all, but [ knew 
that wouldn’t do, so i put it oif for three days, feel- 
ing sure that I could save you in that time if it 
were possible.’’ 

“ But you risked detection and your own life.” 

“That's nothing to speak off. Yet I did come 
very near being found out when I got him to take 
a close look at the corpse, for he couldn’t have 
jumped back quicker if he had been bitten by a ser- 
pent. You should have seenhis face! But Ifound 
it wouldn’t do to keep it up too long, so I sent him off, 
and carried the body up to the tep ef the rock and 
dressed it and built a fire, and got as many of the 
old dead medicine man’s traps as I could well carry, 
and started for the wigwam where the boy was. I 
wasn’t very long setting him free, and hadn’t more 
than got to the other side of the village before I saw 
that he had slipped out, and was playing his part 
like a man. That completely upset the Indians. 
Two medicine men at the same time were too much 
for them to stand! But after I had got you fixed 
up, and they saw three, I didn’t know but they 
would have run away entirely. However, there is 
one thing I’m very sorry about.” 

The frame of the old man shook again with his 
hearty laughter. 

“ What is that?” 

“ Because I couldn’t stay and see them when they 
found how they had been taken in. It must have 
been done before this time and—there goes the 
powder you puta slow mutch to in the cave, boy, 
and if there were any Indians lurking about there 





Carte that they should all remain ia their wigwams.”’ 


they have found a quick way to the happy huuting- 











grounds, and there will be a good many wigwams 
empty.” 

“ Are we in no danger of being followed ?” asked 
the girl, with her anxiety returning. 

* Certainly.” 

* And their vengeance would be terrible 2?” 

There is no doubt of that; though I don’t think 
they would harm you.” 

“Bat what should I do if you were to be taken, 
and—mereiful Heavens!—killed ?” and again the 
young trapper felt the soft fingers close tightly 
around his own, and, breaking the silence for the 
first time, he whispered, in a low and impressive 
voice : 

“I will die for you, Maggie.” 

She had no doubt of that—felt that if he should 
fall her own life would go outat the same time, and, 
had they been alone, the secrets of their hearts 
would have found utterance, and been scaled in the 
first passionate kiss of lovers. Gut that almost 
holy time wis forced to be deferred, for they were 
too modest to give expression to their feclings before 
Old Moscow. 

“ And,” continued the old trapper, “I’d die for 
you too, if it should come to that, but we'll try 
cunning and running before fighting; though, if it 
wasn’t for you, I would not be driven a step by the 
whole tribe, for I am no coward.”’ 

From that time every precaution was taken that 
experience could dictate to render their trail a blind 
one, and they hurried along with all possible speed 
until the sun had been up for heurs and they had 
passed out of the valley and reached a high rocky 
point whence they could see upon every side toa 
considerable distance. 

The old trapper selected.a spot that he deemed to 
be the safest—one away from the timber, but pro- 
tected by rocks amd eovered with tall, reedy grass 
that entirely hid them. He had taken great care 
that there should be ae signs of their having come 
in that direction, and gawe it as his opinion that 
they might rest im comparative safety for any length 
of time. 

“ We must stop for some time,” he said, “and 
there is no pluce around half so good as this, for 
though we can’t conveniently get anything to cat 
there is water handy, and a man ean stand a pretty 
long tug om that,if it comes to the push. Anyhow 
we cannot go any farther until might comes again, 
and it may be we shall havo to tale the back trail.’ 

Old Moscow soon withdrew toa little distance, 
flung himself at full length upow the hard ground, 
and very soon his eyes were closed, and he was to 
all appearance lost inslumber. Yet such was not 
theease. He had a fashion of sleeping “ with one 
eyeopen,” of seeing, without seeming to do so, all 
that passed around, and the lovers would not have 
been so free in their caresses had they knowy, that 
he had found out their secret and was indul ® a2 in 
many a hearty laugh at their expense. But atiength 
his heavy breathing told that he had indeed wan- 
dered into the mysterious land of dreams. 


(To be continued.) 








Care D1amonps.—The finds of diamonds con- 
tinue, many being of a large size. One foundat the 
South African diamond fields weighs, it is reported, 
154 carats, and is of excellent shape. 

Poor Henrietre.—* Poor Henriette is dead.” 
Henriette has regularly attended at tho terminus 
of the Orleans railway for months’ past, expecting 
the return of her lover, killed a year ago at one of 
the battles before Orleans. The railway people 
humoured the harmless lunatic, and gave her a scat 
on the platform, where she might be seen in her 
Sunday dress, with a bouquet. of flowers and a 
packet of cakes. A few days ago, when her friends 
came to take her away—she was dead. 

Usss or SuNFLow«rRs.—We find that the flower 
leaves, removed without dceranging the seeds, may 
be used as fodder for cattle, and with great success ; 
the stalks when burnt produce large quantities of 
potash, and the seeds, besides their use in feeding 
poultry, may be made to yield a large percentage 
of oil. In that practical country, the United States 
of America, where sunflower cultivation is carried 
on to a considerable extent, principally on account 
of the value of the plant as an oil producer, as much 
as 40 per cent. of oil is, on an average, obtained 
from the seed.—Food Journal. 

Sugar “ Preces.”’—The general public buy by 
colour only, and.this fact being well known to the 
refiner he is careful to produce:an article likely to 
please the eye, whilst the grocer is equally as anxious 
to placard these pieces as raw sugar. Now the grocer 
well knows that he has to give a much higher price 
for bright raw sugar than for picces of a lighter 
colour, and this fact perhaps furnishes him with a 
motive to lead the public astray on the subject. 
This imposition is practised to such-an extent that 
from careful observation itis not an over-statement 
to say that in every nine shops out of ten the sugar 
exposed in the window for sale and ticketed * raw 
sugar.” is nothing but pieces.—/00d Journal, 
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[TREACHERY.] 


TRUE LOVE AND FALSE. 


It was very kind of you to come,” said Mrs, Mac- 
gregor, in her clear, bell-like tones. 

Alfred Thurstane shook hands quite cordially with 
his hostess, considering the fact that they had been 
utter strangers five minutes before. He liked this 
fair, plump woman at first sight, and felt more than 
willing that she should know of the liking. 

“ After your very urgent invitation ” he began. 

“ Don’t speak of that,” she interrupted, “I was 
anxious to know you for your mother’s sake. Your 
mother and I were very warm friends at one time, 
Mr. 'Thurstane.” 

“So I have heard.” 

“You look so like her. I am glad of that.” 

Mrs. Macgregor folded her hands in her lap with 
@ little sigh. She was fond of doing the pathetic on 
special occasions. 

“ Everything is so changed,” she murmured, “ since 
the happy days of my youth, I’m getting to be an 
old woman now, Janet aud I are alone in the world. 
Who knows but that we shall be compelled to end 
our days in a poor-house?” 

An amused smile curled Thurstano’s lips. It seemed 
80 strange to hear this woman, decked out ip silks and 
laces, talk of poverty. There was something so in- 
cougruous about it. 

“You have a very pretty place,” he ventured to 
remark, 

“Yes,” she replied, sighing again. “ Fair Oaks is 
pretty and romantic enough, but so horribly antiquated. 
It’s going to ruin very fast. We'll be fortunate if some 
of us don’t break our precious necks on those rotten 
Staircases. I feel compelled to caution Janet every 
day of our lives. Of course you have not met her— 
my niece ?” 

“7 have not had that pleasure,” 

“She’s in the garden, 1 suppose, or perhaps on one 
of the verandahs. She's a dear, good girl, is Janet,” 











she added, shooting a glance at him from under her 
lovely lashes. 

“I can readily believe that.” 

These were only such words as common politeness 
necessitated, but Mrs. Macgregor looked very well 
pleased. Alfred Thurstane, with his immense fortune 
was a personage of considerable consequence in her 
eyes. 

Obeying a suddon impulse, she roge up and led him 
to one of the low French windows opening upon a 
terrace. 

“Go!” she cried, clapping her little white hands. 
“Find Janet, and introduce yourself. Won't it be 
nice?” and she laughed gleefully. 

The little push she gave overcame any momentary 
reluctance he might otherwise have manifested, and 
he stepped through the open window. 

Mrs. Macgregor watched him disappear. 

“ Now all will go well, if the coast is clear of that 
wretched Clifford Fenwick.” 

Thurstane, meanwhile, had stepped along the 
terrace until he turned a sudden angle; then, most 
unexpectedly, he came face to face with a worhan— 
a tall, regal creature with blue-black hair, scarlet 
lips, and starry, almond-shaped eyes; a woman with 
a latent capability of high tragedy, you said at once, 
lovking at her. 

Both eame to a sudden stand-still, and stared at 
each other with a manifestation of surprise that was 
more natural than polite. But the lady was the quicker 
to recover herself. She drew a single short breath 
that sent a tremor through all her frame, then held 
out her hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Thurstane ?” 

He took it in a flurried, excited way that scarcely 
did credit to his powers of self-possession, The 
shock was certainly a great one. 

Two years previously, before the fortune had fallen 
to him from the bursting coffers of an East Indian 
uucle, he Lad made love to this very woman, and 





——, 
been rejected because of his poverty. This was their 
first meeting since that never-to-be-fergotten day, 

The old wound had never wholly healed, perhaps, 
At any rate, in spite of the knowledge of the world 
and self-command which Alfred ‘hurstane had ac. 
quired within the last two years, he blushed and stan. 
mered like some awkward schoolboy. 

“This—this is a surprise,” he faltered. 

She looked up at him in a sweet, half-beseeching 
manner, such as he would once have found irresis- 
tible. 

“ You did not know I was here, Mr. Thurstane?” 

‘* No,” he responded, his lips slightly curling. 

*T am visiting Janet.” 

“ Tndeed.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

* Alfred,” she said, softly, “is this the way we 
should meet after such a long, long separation ?” 

“ Perhaps not, Miss Holeum. But we chose neither 
time, place, nor circumstances; at least,” he cor- 
rected, quickly, “I did not.” 

Isabel Holcum bit her lip, for the sneer was not 
lost upon her, But she very wisely let it pass. 

“Will you not forgive me for all that I have 
caused you to suffer?” she pleaded, in that low, 
thrilling tone of voice he had so often remembered 
with bitterness. ‘I did not know my own heart in 
those old days. Iam sorry, very, very sorry. lam 
sure we ought to be friends once more. Everything 
is changed pe 

“Yes,” he interrupted, bitterly ; “I was almost 
penniless two years ago when we parted. Now Lan 
a millionaire.” 

Still sneering—still unforgiving. Miss Holcun 
lifted her jewelled hands in a most pathetic gesture 
of appeal. 

“Surely, Alfred——” she began. 

She got no farther than those two words. At this 
instant she caught sight of Mrs. Macgregor’s angry 
face looking out at them from one of the side win- 
dows. 

“Tt will never answer to make an enemy of that 
woman,” she thought. 

It was actually amusing to note the sudden change 
her manner underwent. She stepped quickly to 
Thurstane’s side, laughing iu his face in the most 
carelessly indifferent manuer imaginable. 

“Pardon me,” she said. “I suppose you are seck- 
ing Janet. Let me help you to find her.” 

She led him into the garden. When once out of 
the range of those wrathful blue eyes of her hostess 
she paused again, and said: 

“I know why you are here, Mr. Thurstane.” 

“ Why?” he interrogated, struggling with all his 
might against the Circe’s dominion. 

“You have come to marry Janet.” 

“Humph! I have not even the honour of her sc- 
quaintance.” 

“No matter. You mean to make her your wife. 
And Mrs. Macgregor intends that you shall. She in- 
vited you to Fair Oaks for no other purpose. In short, 
she is doing a little clever manceuvriug on behalf of 
her niece.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“I know, and you know, that it is so.” 

“ What then?” 

“Nothing much. Only you have a rival on whom 
you should keep a cluse watch.” 

She laughed low, and half maliciously. Thurstane 
looked down at her, 

** Who is he ?” 

“ Clifford Fenwick.” 

“ Ah ° 

Thurstane gave a start, and his handsome brow 
knit in a frown. 

“ Do you know him ?” asked Miss Holcum. 

“Yes; and I don’t like him.” 

She laughed, but made no comment. 

At this instant the murmur of voices and the echo 
of footsteps reached the ears of the two. 

Thurstane looked up and saw approaching along & 
balcony almost over his head a radiant blonde beauty, 
leaning upon the arm of a man almost as handsome 
as herself. 

“There they are,” whispered Miss Holcum, 
“ Janet and Clifford Fenwick.” 

Thurstane said nothing. He stood quite still, 
staring up at that vision of matchless Joveliness. 
He could do this undetected as some shrubbery con- 
cealed him from the observation of those above. 

“Is she not an angel?” said Miss Holcum’s half- 
sarcastic voice at his elbow, 

“ She's divine,” 

Janet herself must have heard both question and 
auswer, for she suddenly separated from her com- 
panion, approached the balcony rail, and leaned over 
it, attempting to penetrate the leafy screon below. 

Thurstane’s eyes never wandered from their fixed 
stare. He saw the flimsy wooden railing against 
which the girl leaned tremble and sway. It gave 
way with a sudden crash. 
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There followed asharp cry and the indistinct vision 
of a falling figure. Thurstane saw all this liko one 
jn a dream, 

But he was equal to the emergency; indeed, he an- 
ticipated by & moment or two exactly what happened. 
A single bound brought him under the balcony, just 
at the moment that the girl fell, and he caught her 
in his arms. 

To be sure her weight, and the momentum with 
which sho fell, nearly threw himover. But, after an 
awkward struggle or two, ho regained his equili- 
brium. He did not at once release Janet from his 
embrace, however. 

«J hope you are not hurt,” he said. 

She looked up at him in a frightened, bewildered 
way. 

“No,” she answered, “only a littleshaken. “You 
savel me from what might have been a serious fall.” 

“I am glad it is no worse.” 

Her blue eyes dilated more and more widely. The 
bronzed, handsome face beut so uear to her own 
puzzled and scared her. 

“Who are you?” she asked, in the softest and 
sweetest voice Thurstane had ever heard. 

“Can't you guess?” 

Her countenance suddenly brightened. 

“Ah, I know now!” she exclaimed. “You are 
Mr. Thurstane. Aunt Macgregor was expecting you, 
Iam glad to welcome you to Fair Oaks.” 

She gently released herself from his embrace as 
she spoke, 

Miss Holeum now came up to them, a sombre ex- 
pression brooding in her fathomless dark eyes. 

“ How romantic,” she sneered. “I suppose there 
is no need for an introduction?” 

“Not the slightest,” said ‘’hurstane, coolly. 

She bit her lip, and felt secretly rejoiced when 
Clifford Fenwick, with all his flashing blonde beauty, 
came hurrying down an iron staircase at one end of 
the balcony, and approached the little group of 
which she would gladly have made herself the cen- 
tral figure. 

She knew that Fenwick possessed a ccriain power 
over Janet, and thought it was high time, in both 
their interests, that he began to exercise it. 

Perhaps that good-looking gentleman was of the 
sime opinion. At any rate, he came straight up to 
Janet and took both her hands in his own, while a 
strango pallor whitened his face. 

“My darling,” he murmured, “ you frightened me 
nearly out of my wits. Thank Heaven you are 
saved. Do tell me how it happened.” 

“Yes, do tell us how it happened,” echoed a second 
voice. 

It came from Mrs. Macgregor. From her-post at 
the window she had witnessed a part of the odd little 
scene, and had hurried out, scarcely knowing whether 
to be frightened or rejoiced. 

Janet blushed and drew back. 

“1 thought you saw it all for yourselves,” she 
murmured, with her eyes cast down. “I was leaning 
quite heavily against the balcony railing, and it gave 
way.” 

“Such a dilapidated old house,” sighed Mrs. Mac- 
gregor.. “Tonly wonder there has been no such ac- 
cident before. The old shell will come tumbling down 
about our ears some day.” 

All this while Fenwick still stood looking the girl 
straight in the face. There could be no doubt but 
tat he loved her, and with a strength of passion that 
made a hero of him for the time. 

“Are you sure, quite sure, you are not injured?” 
he asked, impetuously. 

“Quite sure, Clifford.” 

Mrs. Macgregor heard both question and answer, 
and knew that Thurstane’s hearing was as acute as 
herown. The situation was a trifle awkward, but 
sle was equal to it. 

_“ My dear,” she said, addressing Janet, “take Mr. 
Thurstane’s arm and let him lead you in. It was 
very clever of him to break your fall in the way he 
did, He deserves infinite credit for his rare presence 
of mind.” 

Fenwick ground his teeth, but dared offer no 
oo He only had time for a few whispered 
Words, 

a that I had stood in that fellow’s place, my 
arling,’ . ‘ 

PP ai ‘eyes echoed the wish, but she said no- 
ng. 

The whole party now returned to the house. 

There was a little gay talk \in the parlour, then Mrs. 

‘cgregor beckoned her niece to follow her upstairs. 

‘Nothing could have happened more to your ad- 
alone in her dressing-room, “ Thurstane is just ro- 
mautic enough to be charmed with the rather outré 
ar i! aa he made your acquaintance.” 

nceed, 


Janet looked up and smiled. 


You have only to follow up your advantage like a 
sensible girl, and the prize is all your own.” 

**T may not wish to win it.” 

Mrs. Macgregor’s blue eyes began to flash. 

* You must!” she cried, angrily. “ It’s your only 
hope, child. You are poor as poverty. We can't 
hold up our heads much longer. I invited Thurs- 
tane here on purpose for you to try your arts upon 
him. 

Janet crimsoned, 

“T don't like you to speak like that.” 

“No matter. I can’t go back to choose my lan- 
guage any more carefully. Besides, I wish you fully 
to realize all there is at stake.” 

The poor girl hid her face. 

“Don’t ask me to marry Mr. Thurstane,” she 
moaned. “I can’t.” 

“Why not?” asked her aunt. 

“ Because I do not love him.” 

“ Fiddle-dee-dee! As if that made the slightest 
difference. You'll learn to love him fast enough.” 

“He may not like me, though, after all. He may 
never ask me to marry him.” 

* Yes, he will.” 

Janet wrung her white hands half desperately. 

“ There will be trouble if this matter be suffered to 
go on.” 

“ Nonsense!” rejoined Mrs. Macgregor “ Who will 
make it, 1’d like to know ?” 

“ Clifford.” 

“He'll never dare interfere with my plans. I'd 
like to see him do it!” 

“TI love him,” confessed the girl's low, sweet 
voice. 

**No, you don’t!’ 

“T love him,” she repeated, “and he loves me.” 

Mrs. Macgregor’s face darkened, 

“This is all absurdity; Janet. Fenwick has only 
his good looks to recommend him. I do hope you 
haven't been so foolish as to engage yourself to 
him ?” 

“No, no! But——” 

“Never mind the rest,” interrupted Mrs, Macgre- 
gor, and she gracefully waved her hand, .“I think 
we understand each other. You are to encourage 
‘l'hurstane, and at the same time give Fenwick to un- 
derstand that he is not wauted here. If he has any 
sense of propriety he'll take himself off in the course 
of a day or two.’ 

There the conversation ended, 

Mrs, Macgregor was exceedingly gracious to every- 
body the next morning. Soon after breakfast she 
drew Thurstane out to the south terrace, where they 
walked backwards and forwards in calm enjoyment 
of the garden scents and the balmy morning air, 

“I hope you are happy with us, Mr. Tlurstane,” 
she said, at last. 

“ Yos, madam.” 

“It’s a dull place. I feared that you might be 
lonesome.” 

“Lonesome! Oh, no.” 

“ We are likely to be more quiet than ever very 
soon,” she went on, watching his face stealthily. 
“ Clifford Fenwick will leave us in a day or two.” 

“ Indeed.” . 

There was no mistaking the breath of relief he 
drew. 

Mrs. Macgregor laughed. 

“ You don’t like Mr. Fenwick?” she ventured. 
“No,” he answered, drily. 

“Neither do 1; but it is hard to shake off that sort 
of person, you know. I think Janet is as tired of him 
as [ am.” 

“Is she?” he asked, incredulcusly. 

“Yes. But she must be civil, you know.” 

Thoy promenaded in silence for some minutes. 
Thurstane’s face had taken on a grave and thought- 
ful expression. Mrs, Macgregor studied it carefully, 
but all in vain; she could not read what was passing 
in his mind. 

“ Janet has extravagant tastes,” she said, abruptly. 
“When she marries her husband must be a man of 
wealth.” 

“Of course,” said Thurstane, an amused smile 
curling his lip. 

“Mr. Fonwick answers very well to flirt with. But 
the dear girl would never think of entangling hersélf 
with him.” 

“T am glad she has so much prudence.” 

She was quick to detect the latent sarcasm bidden 
in his words ; quick to call back the false step she had 
taken. wae 

* It’s all my work, Mr. Thurstane!” she cried, with 
a pathetic little gesture. “ Janet is all I have to live 
for. It would kill me to see her suffer, or to kuow 
that she was in want. That is why I have tried to 
teach her prudence, Heaven forgive me if I am too 
worldly minded!” 

Thurstane was touched in spite of himself. There 
was the thrill of real pathos in Mrs. Macgregor's last 





“Of course. He ig half in love with you already. 


this fair, plump, over-dressed woman, in the place of 
his first liking, began to yield in its turn, 

* Of course.your heart is bound up in your niece,” 
he said, gently. “ Nobody can blame you for keeping 
a sharp look-out for her future. Indeed it is right 
that you should.” 

Having spoken in this manner, he excusod himself 
and went away. 

“Mrs. Macgregor is a clever little diplomat,” ho 
thought. “ Will it be quite safe to allow myself to Le 
caught in her toils ?” 

Just then and there he was met by Miss Holcum. 
She was coming down the verandah steps in a toilet 
of cool, crisp muslin that made her dark, passionate 
face look more than ever like a picture. 

“Good morning,” she said, and there was appeal 
expressed in even those two words. 

Thurstane bowed low. A shade of displeasure and 
annoyance crept into his face. He pretended not to 
seo the hand Miss Holcum extended. 

She grew white, even to the lips, as he passed on. 

“Idiot!” she hissed, sharply, between her white 
teeth. “I love that man, and he despises me. Oh, 
why did I not make sure of him when he was once 
in my power ?” 

She glided onward until the thick shrubbery of the 
garden quite hemmed her in; then of a sudden a 
heavy footfall crushed the sweetness from a spray 
of mignonette beside the path, and Clifford Fenwick 
confronted her. 

His face was dark and lowering ; its flashing blonde 
beauty overclouded with passion. 

He caught Miss Holcum’s hand and wrung it almost 
fiercely. 

“There is trouble brewing for you and moe,” he 
began. 

“For you, perhaps,” she replied, looking at him 
hanghtily ; “but I decline to be mixed up in the affair.” 

“ For us both,” he asserted. “ Do you think I am 
blind ?” 

Her dark orbs blazed with a dangerous fire. 

“What mean you?” 

“Must I put my meaning into plainer language? 
Very well. I love Janet, and tliat boor, Thurstane, 
has come in my way—or will, unless something be 
done. In spite of her assertions I can see that she 
is very ready to accept his homage.” 

“True, true.” 

“Hear me to the end. You love Thurstane; and 
Janet is your Rubicon that won’t be passed. I read 
your secret when you stood up there by the terrace 
last night.” 

She coloured furiously, but made no denial. 

“Now we are in each other’s confidence; and we 
can help each other a little [ trust.” 

‘Their eyes met. Each understood the other with- 
out another word. 

‘Let me go,” said Miss Holcum, trembling a little. 
“T know very well what youmean. You can depend 
on my help.” 

She flitted quickly away. 

Jealous people have quick intuitions. They are 
not always true, of course. But there was some 
reason for the league these two had entered into, 

For instance, Thurstane had scarcely passed Miss 
Holcum on the terrace ere he encountered Janet. 
The girl blushed at sight of him, He drew her into 
the drawing-room, and they were soon on the most 
friendly terms imaginable. 

Janet laughed and chatted in her bewitching way, 

evidently quite forgetful of Fenwick and everybody 
else save the man by.her side. 
Thurstane was charmed in spite of himself. The 
girl’s artless ways pleased him. He had come to 
look upon all women with distrust. But here was 
a new revelation of the sex. 

The old wound still pained hima little. I don’t 
believe it possible for a man to meet with a woman 
he has loved truly and fondly, held in his arms, and 
to whom he has whispered sweet nothings—I don’t 
believe it possible for him to meet with her after- 
wards, no matter what after-ties may have sprung 
up, and feel no quicker heart-throb. The old love 
is dead perhaps, but its memory liveth. 

So it was with Thurstane. Isabel Holeum had 
made two years of his life very, very miserable. 
Even now he could not forget what she had once 
beento him, But he was determined that she should 
tiever cause him another twinge of the old, keen 
agony. 

"Thenclene he took more kindly to Janet than he 
would otherwise have done perhaps. He suffered 
her sweetness to win on him in its own irresistible 
way, and tried hard to take up life just where he 
had dropped it two years before. 

“Heaven help me if this woman should fail me 
too,” he thought. ‘I shall be a wreck indeed.” 

So, during the days that followed, he took a new 
passion into his heart that sent the lava scorching 
through all his being. 





words, ‘I'he contempt he was beginning to feel for 


Mrs. Macgregor surveyed the situation with the 
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eye of a diplomatist. A calm content took possession 
of her. She shrewdly suspected what Miss Holcum 
had once been to T'hurstane ; but she uo longer feared 
the Circe’s power. 

She even neglected to send Fenwick away, as she 
had at first intended. Matters seemed to be working 
just right, and she was wise enough not to meddle 
unnecessarily. 

Miss Holcum felt angry and uneasy when she saw 
low easily herformer lover had turned to pay his 
homage at another shrine. 

At last, at her wits’ end, sho determined. on a bold 
and a most desperate move. 

Seeing him walking alone on the south terrace ove 
day, she stepped.out to join him. 

“ Alfred,” she said, going up to him, her face very 
pale, and her eyes downcast, “ you are very cruel to 
me.” 

Le threw away tho cigar he was smoking, and po- 
litely led her to aseat, 

“ Jn what does my cruelty consist?” he asked. 

“ You will not grantithe one boon I crave at your 
hands—forgiveness.” ; 

“1 cannot,” hesaid, harshly, “ Heaven alone knows 
what you made me suffer. It isn’t easy to forget, 
aud until Ido that I cannot forgive.” 

She wrung her hands helplessly, 

“Do you think nobody else has suffered, Alfred ? 
T liave nearly died. of pain and anguish sometimes, 
llow bitterly have I regretted the pride and ambition 
that made me cast you off!” 

There was real agony in her voice. 

“T am sorry for you,” he said, but without looking 
at her. 

She flung herself on the ground at his feet. 

“ Why will you force the shameful confession from 
my lips?” she moaned. “love you.. Llave loved 
you, and only yoa, all these weary months. Pity me, 
Alfred; for Heaven's sake be merciful!’’ 

He gently raised her, his own face fearfully 
white. 

** Be calm, Isabel,” he said. ‘ Thisis your punish- 
ment, I si: ppose. Lear it bravely, for the old spell-is 
broken for ever.” 

She understood him and tottered away, so 
ashamed aud. humiliated that she almost longed to 
die. 

Matters were in a worse condition than she had 
imagined. She saw that the last hope of. bringing 
‘’hurstane to her feet while Janet. stuod.in the way 
lad gone. 

If there were some very wicked thoughts in. her 
mind at this period in hev history perhaps Heaven 
will pardon them because of the excruciating tor- 
ture she endured. . 

Two. or three days later she encountered Janet's 
maid, Susette, in the hall. The girl held in hér hand 
au bouquet of rare exotics and a letter. 

The instant Miss Holcum saw this letter a sudden 
sharp suspicion flashed throigh heart and brain. 

“ Are those for Miss Janet ?” she asked, pointing to 
the flowers. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” was the auswer, 

* Aud the letter ?” 

“That, too, is for my mistress.” 

“Mr. hurstane sent them, I suppose?” 

Susetie hesitated for a minute, 

“Yes, ma'am,” she answered, somewhat. reluc- 
tantly. 

“Give them tome: I willtake them up to her.” 

She scized the trophies before the bewildered maid 
could rally her forces sufficiently to attempt any re- 
sistance, 

Straight upstairs she went to Janet’s dressing- 
room. The girl was there, sitting by the window. 
Miss Holeum dropped the flowers in her lap.. The 
letter she had taken care to hide upou her own per- 
son, where she intended it to remaiu for the present, 

“Cupid sends his richest trophies,” said this fair 
Delilah, playfully. 

Janet. looked up, colouring to the roots of her 
hair, 

“From whom do these beautiful flowers come?” 
she asked, stroking the silken petals of a rose with 
her trembling fingers. 

* From Clifford Peuwick, of course.” 

Half the brightness. died out of the girl’s face at 
this answer. 

“Put the flowers on the mantle,” she said, with 
a suppressed sigh, “I’m much obliged to Mr. Fen- 
wick.” 

Miss Holeum noted the change, and felt a twinge 
of conscience for the falsehood she had told. But 
her wicked resolution did not falter, 

“When is it to be?” she asked, turning sharply 
about, after having disposed of the bouquet. 

“When is what to be?’ 

Janet was gazing wearily out of the window. Her 
thoughts seemed very far away just then. 

“The wedding. Of course you intend. to. marry 
Mr Fenwick ?’’ p 


- 





Janet gave a frightened litile start. 

“I don’t know,” she faltered. “I have’ never 
thought aboutit. Aunt Macgregor doesn’t like him.” 

“Do you like him? ‘hat is the quéstion of all 
others. If youdo you oug!t to marry him in spite of 
a whole clan of Macgregors.” 

Having delivered herself of this little speech, Miss 
Holecum shot angrily from the room, fecling assured 
that her words wou!d not be without their due effect, 

She stole downstairs again, and into the garden— 
her unfailing refuge in times of more than usual ex- 
citement.. Besides, she wauted time to read the letter 
she bad intercepted. 

She found Fenwick there before her, pacing up and 
down one of the secluded walks. Nothing could have 
lappened more in accordanuee with her wishes. She 
went dircetly up to him and placed. the letter in. his 
hand. 

“Read that,” she said. 

“ What is it?” he asked, in a surprised tone. 

“JT don’t know. Read, and find out.” 

He turned the letter over, and read Janet’s name 
written in a bold, manly hand. 

“From Thurstane,” whispered Miss. Holeum. 
“You and Lagreed' to help.cach other, you will re- 
member.” 

He hesitated no longer. But his hand shook as 
he broke the seal. He was not an over-serupalous 
man perhaps, but such acts of petty meanuess, at 
least, were new to him. 

The contents were brief, but it was a genuine love- 
letter. In it Thurstane had offered his heart and 
hand to Janet, only darkly hinting at the old love 
that was dead beyond all possibility of resurrection. 
Fenwick and Miss Holcum read the burning lines 
together. ‘They concluded with these words: 

“If you do love me, darling, wear one of these 
roses iu your hairat divner. Ishalllook forit. Hea- 
ven bless and keep you.” 

Faneieleceasey crumpled the paper in.one hand. 

“There will be no roses at the dinner table to- 
day,” he said, with a smile of grim disdain. 

“ No,” said Miss Holoum; and crept away, cold and 
shivering. 

You may rest assured that the two conspirators 
were very alert that day. Not for one instant did 
Miss Holcum lose. sight.of Janet until the dinuer hour 
came round, | 

‘Thurstane was already at the table when. the girl 
entered the dining-room,. so fresh and bright and 
sweetly unconscious that even her would-by rival in- 
wardly voted her a most charming creature... 

Thurstane glanced sharply up at Leras she slowly 
advanced to her accustgged. place. Then a'strange 
pallor whitened. his. face, for he saw thatshe wore no 
flowers, 

He was graver than usual as the meal progressed, 
but made no other sigu. The iustaut Janet rose 
from the table, however, he advaueed quickly to her 
side and drew her almost roughly iuto the embrasure 
of the nearest wiudow aud dropped! the curtains 
about them. 

Of course both Fenwick and Miss Holcum saw this 
bold movement, but they were powerless.to interfere. 
They could not even communicate with each other. 
Mrs, Macgregor sat between them,aud kept up. such 
a running fire of words that they could do little else 
than reply to them, 

Thurstane,, meanwhile, had faced Janet, whiteand 
stern. 

“T won't be trifled with,” he cried,.savagely, “One 
woman nearly caused my ruin, If you trifle with me 
[I'll kill you!” 

The poor girl cowered before him and lid her face. 

**T don’t understand you,” she faltered, 

“ You have rejected the love Loffered—you donot 
wear my. flowers.” 

“ Flowers !”” 

The surprise in her voice was certainly genuine. 
Thurstane leaned over her swidenly, and raised ber 
in hisarms, A delizhtiul hope flashed ia upon him. 

“ Didu’t you receive them?” he pauted. “I sent: 
them up by Susette—and a letter.” 

“| had no letter.” She struggled clear.of bis em- 
brace as she spoke, “ And I thought the flowers were 
sent by Mr. Fenwick.” 

“No matter, darling,” Then his voice faltered 
and became unsteady, “ Tell me here and now that 
you love me, That isall Ll ask of you.” 

His passionate earnestness friguteued her. She 
put up one of her little white hands in a gesture of 
very pathetic entreaty. “Don’t!” she cried, “I 
haven't studied my own heart as yet. Don’t make 
nie answer you just now.” 

She fled from him like a startled fawn. Thurstane 
did not mind ler sudden flight. He foldea his arms 
and smiled, for he knew well that when a woman 
hesitates she is won, 

Janet was not seeu again that day, The next 
morning early she stole out upon the verandak for a 
breath of fresh air, Prescutly the. aroma of cigar- 


smoke floated upwards from the garden, and slie say 
Fenwick approaching. 

A strange feeling of repulsion came over her. 

“T can’t see him!” she murmured, fleeing quickly 
away. “What has:come over me, I wonder?” ‘ 

Only one week previously she had been sure that 
she loved this man, Now, half acknowledged, y 
grander passion was sweeping its tempestuous course 
through her soul. 

Thurstane was compelled to go to town that day, 
and expected to return by the five-o’clock express, 

The afternoon wore slowly away. ‘Uhe hour for tho 
arrival of the train came and passed. But stil] 
hurstane did not make his appearance. 

Janet paced the parlours in a state of feverish anx- 
iety. Some great burden seemed stddenly to hays 
been laid upon hersoul. Sle grew careless of eves 
Fenwick’s frowning regards. 

At last she sought Mrs. Macgregor. 

“ Aunt;” she said, in a voice unlike her own, “] 
know that somsthing has happened.. 1’m going to the 
station.” 

She was hurrying for her hat and shawl, but Fen- 
wick stopped her. 

He suspected the agony she. suffered, and what 
there was of good in. his nature rose suddenly to the 
surface. 


_ “Stay here,” he cried, shortly,. “Fill.go. IE there 
be any trouble, you shall know it at once.” 
He put ou his hat and left. the house.. Nearly an 


hour passed, then he re-entered the drawiug-room 
with an ominous pallor upon his face. 

“ There has been an accident,” he said, 

Janet sprang to his side, white and wild-eyed. 

“ Alfred?” she gasped. ‘Is he killed?” 

“No,” he replied, hissing. the words:between his 
shut teeth. ‘No such good fortune hag bappened to 
him. He missed the five-o’clock express, aud there 
by saved his life,.perhaps: IL found a telegram at 
the station.. He will return at eight.” 

Janet stole away, from. him, sobbing like a child. 
This sudden relief quite unnerved her. She was a 
very weak little creature, you must remember, aud 
could not help wearing her heart on her sleeve io 
such an emergency. 

Fenwick read her pretty thoroughly. Tho germ of 
good that had struggled to the surface for a few 
minutes was again over-clonded, ‘The madness of a 
great despair overtook him. 

Night fell, 

At five minutes to eight Fenwick stole from the 
house. He went straight to the:foot of. the garden, 
some rods:from the house, where. ran)a considerable 
stream of water. There was a footpath just here, aud 
two long planks flung. across a narrow portion of the 
stream. 

Thurstane must cross this rude bridge on his way 
up from the station. 

Clouds were in thesky and the night was dark. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Fenwick tore up the 
planks that constituted the bridge, aud hid himself ia 
the bushes near by. 

He heard the train come rambling into the station. 
Rubbing his hands in fiendish glee, he watched and 
waited. His eyes were fixed on the opposite bauk, 
trying to pierce the gloom. So fixed. was lis stare 
that he did not see the white-draped figure which 
crept past him presently. 

Of a sudden a shrill scream broke upon. the still 
night air, accompanied by a sullen splash. 

Fenwick heard it, and his heart stood still with 
horror. It was a woman's voice! He diviued tie 
truth instantly. Pig 

Janet had witnessed his departure from tho house, 
and, fearing, some harm, had followed him. It was 
she who had fallen into the trap, he had set for his 
rival. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he groaned. “Janet! Janet!” 

‘Tere was an answering shout. from the opposite 
bank. 

“ What does this. mean?” called out the musical 
voice of Alfred. Thurstane, who evidently had just 
arrived on the spot. ‘ What’s happened ?” . 

Fenwick was powerless to: stir;. a benumbing 
sense of what he had done glued his feet to the 
ground. Cold beads of fear broke out upon his fore- 
head. 

“Janet!” he shrieked. “She’sinthe river! The 
bridge is gone!” 

Thurstane did not need many words of explans- 
tion. He was good swimmer—a fact that Fenwiek 
had not taken into account in his brief maduess. [a 
another instant he had plunged into. the gloom of the 
stream and was striking out vigorously. . 

Four or five minutes passed that. seemed like so 
many bours to the trembling wretch standing ou the 
shore. Then Thurstane emerged from the water, 
bearing a white, drenched figure in his arms. 

“[ don’t know whether’ sue is dead or nvt,” he 
said, in a voice that was low and stern, “Come up 
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Fenwick followed, submissive as a dog. ‘Terror 
had taken all the pride and all the hatred out of him. 
Jnto the brilliantly lighted drawing-room, where 
sat Mrs. Macgregor and Miss Holcum marched this 
strange procession. : 

Of course there was a great outcry. Restoratives 
were applied—warm blankets furnished. After a 
weary waiting Janet opened her eyes. 

“ Where is Alfred?” were the first words she 
said. 

Fenwick heard them—ho was. waiting just out- 
side the door. He knew it. was all over with him 
from that moment. ‘The dear girl’s first thought 
had been of his rival. 

Hoe staggered slowly along the hall. At the far 
end a hand was suddenly laid upon his arm, Miss 
Holeum stood by his side. 

“The game is up,” shesaid, with an hysterical 
sort of laugh. “ You and I might as well dissolve 
partnership.” 

He hesitated for an instant, then seized her hand 
and raised it to his: lips: 

“ Or rather,’’ he corrected, “ with your consent we 
will form a new oue; that is, if you can ever regard 
kindly such a wretched siuner as myself.” 

She gave a@ little gasp of surprise, then crept 
closer to him. 

“There are germs of good in us both, Clifford,’’ 
she said, meekly. “1 don’t know why we shouldn't 
help each other to develope them.” 

And they did. 

‘This is a strange ending, but not‘a bad one. Fen- 
wick and Miss Holcum had missed the “ delectable 
mountains,” but they had no desire to spend their 
lives in scorching Salaras because of that. 

R. W. 








FACETI &. 


Tr is difficult to understand why some people con- 
cern themselves.about their langs, when their lungs 
take air of themselves. 

An editor lately returned a tailor’s bill with the 
endorsement : *‘ Your manuscript is declined ; it is 
illegible.” 

“Now, children,” said a schoolmistress, “I want 
you to be so quiet that youcan heara pin drop.” All 
becaine still in a moment, and a little urchin cried : 
“Now then—let: her drop !’’ 

A yrouna lady requested to be released from her 
marriage engagement on the ground that when she 
contracted it-she believed her lover a ‘‘ duck,’’ but 
has since found him to be a goose, 

NO FLIES. 

Arthur: “* Well, I mean to be a sailor. 
says I look every inch of one !” 

Grandpapa: “ Humpilr!‘ she must mean you look 
likea midgeshipman !”—Fun A lmanack, 1872. 

A Deticats. Lingu.—A quiet, elderly gentleman 
found himself one of four travellers in a railway car- 
riage. The other three were ladies, who talked from 
the beginning to the end of the journey—kept up, 
in fact, so lengthened a conversation that it was: ex- 
actly two hundred miles long. When nearly at the 
terminus the most voluble of the ladies expressed a 
hope to the gentleman that the incessant colloquy 
had not disturbed him. “ By no means, madam,” 
he said, politely, ‘ 1 have been married exactly five- 
and-thirty years.” 

A TovenH Wirness.—At a recent trial the 
counsel for the prosecution, after severely cross-ex- 
amining ® witness, suddenly put ona look of severity 
and exclaimed: ‘ Now, sir,. was not an effort 
made to induce you to tell a different story?” ‘A 
different story from what I have: told, do you 
mean?” ‘‘That’s what. I mean.” “ Yes, sir; 
several persons have tried to get me to tell a dif- 
ferent story from what I have told, but they 
couldn’t.” —“* Now, sir, upon your oath, I wish to 
know who those persons are.” “ Well, you’ve-tried 
about as hard as any of them.” 

QUITE A MISTAKE. 

A few years since, in a country town, where there 
existed w large seminary, the following amusing in- 
cident took place ; 

An enterprizing man named Freytag who carried 
on the business of a cobbler, erected in front of his 
shop a large boot as a sign. It was placed upon a 
post some ten feet in height securely embedded in 
the ground. 

One night, some students “ out on a lark,’’ con- 
ceived the idea of carrying off Mynheer Freytag’s 
"ign; and were soon engaged in endeavouring to pull 
up the post. 

‘ This was found to be impracticable, and it was 
‘termined to take off the boot. In attempting. to 
¢o this considerable noise was made. 
‘ Wo very respectable citizens of the town, living 
the on each side of the shop, were awakened from 
bf cir slumbers, and, having forgotten for the time 
iat they ever were boya, began dressing, and started 
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night hideous. It was very dark, and, as they came 
out, some of the boys gave the alarm, which scat- 
tered the boys at the boot. 

Not aware of this, both citizens rushed towards 
the scene of action, and soon each had in their hands 
what they took for a student. From shaking they 
came to scuffling, and without either having said a 
word they were soon rolling over the ground, each 
doing his best to overcome the other. At last one 
of them had to give up. 

“What is your name ?” said the other. 

“Sawyer,” said he. 

‘Sawyer! why, is this you, Frank ?”’ 

“Yes; and where are the boys?” 

“T don’t know,” said Brown. 

The fact. was, they had caught each other, while 
the boys had all got away. One or tio, behind a 
fence, had heard the conversation, and. next. day 
there was a good. deal of laughter over the. success 
of the self-appointed police movement. 








THE DOUBLE LIFE. 


Her face is marble-pure and fair, 
Her form the very soul of grace ; 
It seems no shade of grief or care 
Hath ever crossed that noble face. 
Calm, golden calm, her perfect smile 
Makes soft and bright her palace home ; 
Falling, like dew, from Heaven’s pure blue, 
On guests that go and guests that come. 
Her voice a strange, sweet music hath, 
Like vesper chimes of holiest praise ; 
Life’s roses seem to strew her path, 
Life’s joys to clothe her haleyon days. 
Yet sometimes when the sunset skies 
With orange glories flood the plain 
I’ve marked within her soul-lit: eyes 
A far-off look—a look of pain. 
And then a world of sadness lives, 
Like brooding night, her lips along, 
Such as an inward anguish gives 
To such as hide some secret wrong ; 
And then, as—all unseen, she deems— 
Her jewelled hand is, quivering, pressed 
Against her heart, I know she dreams 
Of that which aye disturbs her rest, 
And then I know she sees anew 
A vision, cold, but passing fair, 
Of one who once was dearest to 
Our Lady of the Palace there ; 
Of him, the dark-eyed poet youth, 
Whose pure love was her altar flame, 
Bat whom, at cost of love and truth, 
She cast aside for wealth and fame. 
And thus when, ere the daylight dies, 
I see that look of anguish stir 
Within my lady’s peerless eyes, 
I cannot choose but pity her ; 
For, poor and lowly though my lot, 
No wretched double life for me 
Darkens around my humble cot, 
‘To make my life a misery, 


N. D. U. 








GEMS. 


Tum cares and anxieties of life will be felt by us 
in a greater or less degree in exact proportion as 
we enjoy at the time a greater or less degree ot 
health. 

WHEN a man is made up wholly of the dove, 
without the least grain of the serpent. in his com- 
position, he becomes ridiculous in. many cireum- 
stances of life, aud very often discredits his best 
actions. 

THAT man who knows the world will never be 
bashful, and that man who knows himself will never 
be impudent. Success rides on every hour—grapple 
it, and you may win, but without a grapple it will 
never go with you. 

BorRowepD garments seldom fit well. Haste 
often trips. up its own heel. Men often blush to 
hear what they are: not: ashamed to do. What'is 
not needed is dear at any price. He who buys too 
many supertiuities may be obliged to sell his neces- 
saries. A foolish man generally loses his estate be- 
fore he finds his folly. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mince Presi—Boil five pounds of lean and juicy 
beef until tender, and, while boiling,’ keep closely 
covered; when’ cool clhiop very fine. Chop well 
three pounds: of’ nice beef. suet ; seed three ds 
of raisins, and chop; three pounds of well-washed 
and dried currants, two pounds: of’ citron cut into 
thin slices ; grate the rind of six fresh lemons ; two 
tablespoonfals of cinnamon ; four good-sized nut- 
megs, grated; one teaspoonfal of ground white gin- 
ger; one teaspoonfal of salt; chop finely fourteen 





Cut to capture some of those engaged in making 





cessary use more apples; put in a stone pot; cover 
it with good French brandy and wine ; this must be 
kept in a cool, dry place, it improves by keeping ; 
a little good cider is quite an improvement, added 
just before it is baked. 

Pork CaKke.—Half a pound of salt pork chopped 
fine, two cups of boiling water poured over it, two 
cups of molasses, four cups of sugar, two heaping 
teaspoons of ground cloves, four of cinnamon, two 
nutmegs, two large teaspoons of soda, and flour 
enough to make of the consistency of gingerbread ; 
add two pounds of raisins, one of currants, half a 
pound of citron. This will make two large loaves. 








STATISTICS. 

INSURANCE LossEs BY THE CHICAGO FirE.—The 
official report of Mr. George W. Miller, superinten- 
dent of the Insurance Department of New York, as 
to the losses sustained by New York corporations 
by the recent conflagration in Chicago, has been 
published. ‘Tho following New York Companies 
have ceased to do business and gone into liquida- 
tion. The gross assets of each, as stated in the 
annual report of December. 21 last, are :—Avtna, 
442,709 dols.; Astor, 405,571 dols.; Atlantic, 548,194 
dols.; Beekman, 261,851 dols.; Excelsior, 335,724 
dols. ; Fulton, 359,227 dols. ; Irving, 321,745 dols. ; 
Lamar, 548,402 dols.; Lorillard, 1,715,909: dols. ; 
Mauhattan, 1,407,783 dols.; Market, 704,684 dols. ; 
North America, 770,305 dols.; Security, 1,860,335 
dols.;| Washington, 774,411 dols.; Albany City, 
397,646 dols. ; Capital, 297,646 dols.; Buffalo City, 
370,934.dols. ; Butfalo Fire Insurance, 473,577 dols. ; 
Western, 580,547 dols. ; Yonkers, New York, 863,933 
dols, The following were the heaviest sufferers 
among the solvent companies:—Commerce, Albany, 
450,000 dols.; Continental, 1,400,000 dols.; Corn 
Exchange, 61,000 dols.; Germania, 226,500 dols. ; 
Hanover, 250,000 dols.; Home,. 2,139,213 dols.; 
Howard, 473,110 dols. ; International, 546,911 dols. ; 
Jefferson, 42,500 dols.; Mercantile, 112,000 dols. ; 
National, 37,500 dols.; Niagara, 225,000 dols. ; 
Phoenix, 350,000. dols.; Relief, 40,000 dols.; Re- 
nblic, 208,140 dols.; Resolute, 109,927 dols.; Wil- 
iamsburg City, 60,000 dols. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A FINE female cagle, with a white tail, was shot 
on the 28th ult. at Dodington Park, Gloucestershire, 
the seat of Sir Gerald Codrington. 

New Susway.—An application is to be made to 
Parliament for the ixvorporation.of a. company to 
construct a subway under the Thames, from. the 
east of the Temple Station to Princes Street, Com- 
mercial Road, Lambeth, 

Witp Bzasis in Inpia.—During the first half 
of the current year 1,258 wild beasts weredestroyed 
in the central provinces of India, at a cost to Uo- 
vernment of 9,210 rupees: There were 183 tigers and 
cubs, 393 panthers and leopards, 203 bears, 282 
wolves, and 188 hyenas. 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE LAWYER.—A Scotch 
law lord was: seated one day.on. the hill side of 
Bonally with a Scotch shepherd, and observing the 
sheep reposing in what he thought the coldest 
situation, he observed to him, “ John, if I were a 
sheep, I would lie on the other side of the hill.” 
The shepherd answered, “ Ay, my lord, but. if ye 
had been a sheep ye wad have had mair sense.” 
ANOTHER ENCROACHMENT ON THE PARKs.— 
The public are threatened by Mr. Ayrton with ano- 
ther invasion on their rights. Having aroused in- 
dignation at the East Fnd:of London, the Govern- 
ment have turned theirattention westward. A Bill 
is to be iutroduced into Parliament next session to 
authorize the War Department to build offices in 
St. James’s Park, beginning from opposite the Duke 
of York’s Column, and extending to Charing Cross, 
taking the Ship Hotel and adjoining houses, on the 
inhubitants of whichthe usual notices have been al- 
ready served. 

Or Marps.—Old maids are found in clusters in 
quiet country towns; they are, as a rule, both ge- 
nial and sociable beings, who give pleasant parties 
when they are rich, and areinvited to parties which 
they make } 1:2 a t when they are poor —who spend 
weeks at a time, sometimes even months, in other 
people’s houses; yet save themselves from the re- 
proach of being parasites by rendering services. 
which are far more than tue equivalent of the little 
they consume for their bodily sustenance and the 
room they occupy in themansion. Old maids keep 
house for brothers who are widowers, or married sis- 
ters who are ill. In short, nature seems to have in- 
tended them to be lieutenants, not having very 
much to do on their own account, but placed by the 
very fact of their leisure in a position to render 
great services on occasions when their help may be 
required. It is not hereby intended to recommend 
them too much, or the result would be fatal to the 
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continuation of the article. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Arxtovs Oxg.—The marriage is a valid one. 

Epita.—Colour light brown, texture very fine. 

E. V. N.—Mixed in equal proportions acids and alka- 
fies neutralize each other. 

Jonas.—Australia is so called from its “austral” or 
southern situation. 

Ex.prep.—The word ‘‘Backgammon” is of Welsh 
origin, signifying “ little battle.” 

Dovustrut.—It depends entirely upon the exact terms 
of the gift. You had better consult a solicitor. 

Trro.—We cannot undertake to make a selection. You 
must be guided by your own judgment. 

Vicrim.—Your remedy is to obtain a summons at the 
county court. 

Query.—You must forward usa copy of the rules be- 
fore we can pronounee an opinion. 

A Wovunp-se Mercuaxt’s Crerx.—Handwriting good 
—quite suitable for the purpose. 

Joun.—Your letters are very well and plainly formed, 
but rather too upright—give a little more slope to them. 

Inquirer.—The first aerial ascent made in England 
as accomplished in 1784 by Vincent Lunardi. Mont- 
golfier's first balloon ascended at Paris in 1783. 

B. E, N.—Certainly. In proportion as the air is denser 
sounds are more intense. ‘he air is ice as thin at 
three miles’ height as it is at the level of the sea. 

Atrrep D.—The river Amazon rises in the mountains 
of Quito, and runs 3,400 miles before it discharges itself 
into the Atlautic. 

Simon.—Our names of the days of the weex were in- 
troduced by the Saxons, who derived them from the 
Scandinavian mythology. 

T. A—No. The drops which are often seen hanging 
on leaves at sunrise are not produced by dew, but are 
condensed transpiration. 

Wattack.—A man standing on level ground can see 
only about three miles distant, owing to the spherical 
form of the earth. 

CavNis.—By no means. Dogs put out their tongues 
when hot because they have no other means of increas- 
ing the evaporation from their bodies. 

Jeuan.—Public-houses were closed at ten o’clock on 
Sunday night in 1854 The Act was repealel the next 
session. 

D. T.—It depends on circumstances. If the testator 
died after the legatee the legacy lapsed and fell into the 
residuary estate, and was taken by the residuary legatee, 

Cc. E.—We cannot speak favourably of your verses— 
their construction is faulty in the extreme—many of the 
lines contain too many feet, and your ideas of rhyme are 
peculiar, to say the least of them. 

Jutia C.—Yellow soap is too strong for most heads, 
and should not be too frequently used. Bay rum and 
water are useful. Generally speaking, the hair cannot be 
kept in proper health without the occasional use of po- 
made, or some kind of grease, 

A Loves or Music.—To accomplish the end you have 
in view a knowledge of thorough bass is absolutely in- 
dispensable. We should advise you to study among 
other works “ Cherubini's Counterpoint and Fugue” and 
** Albrechtsberger on Harmony.” ** Goss on Harmony ’’ 
is an easy and most comprehensible work on thorough 
bass and well adapted for self-instruction. 

Evsiz.—For cracknels mix with a quart of flour half a 
nutmeg grated, the yolks of four eggs beaten with four 
spoonfuls of rose water, make into a paste with cold 
water; rollin llb. of butter, and make the paste! into 
cracknel shapes; put them into boiling water till they 
swim, theu take out and put them into cold water; when 
hardened Jay them out to dry and bake them on tin 
plates. 

A. Z.—The custom of throwing rice over a bride is not 
one of universal adoption (as is the throwing of old 
shoes) ; it is probably peculiar to Wales. It is supposed 

that the rice is a modern substitute for the * panis 
farrens" of the old Roman form of marriage, called 
“‘confarreatio,” which was considered the most sacred 
and honourable of all, in which the contracting parties 
had to taste a cake made of salt, water, and flour, called 
“far,” of which our wedding cake is a relic. 

RoLaND.—From six to ten drops of the concentrated 
solution of chloride of sodain a wineglassful of pure spring 
water, taken immediately after the ablutions of the morn- 
ing are completed, will sweeten the breath by disinfect- 

ing the stomach, which, far from being injured, will be 
benefited by the medicine. If necessary, this may be 
repeated in the middle of theday. In some cases the 
odour from carious teeth is combined with that of the 





stomach. If the month is well rinsed with a tesspoon- 
ful of the solution of tho chloride iu a tumblerful of 
water the bad odour of the teeth will be removed. 

Mati_pa.—A very easy way of making cream cheese is 
to lay a piece of muslin in a large basin, but do not let it 
quite touch the bottom ; this may be prevented by put- 
ting weizhts on the edges of the muslin lying outside the 
basin. Pour in your cream and let it stand for a day and 
a night, by which time all the thin part of the cream 
will have run through the muslin into the basin, andthe 
cream will be quite thick. Draw the muslin together 
over the cream, and give it a squeeze to press out any 
milk that may remain ; tie it round with a string pretty 
tightly and hang it in a rough towel doubled four times ; 
dig a hole in the garden and bury it in the cloth and let 
it remain for four or five days, when it will be ripe. 
Press into shape. 

Berrram.—The mistletoe always grows on trees, and 
was formerly thought, on that accouut, to be an excre- 
scence on the tree. It is to be found on the apple tree 
as well as the oak. If its berry be made to adhere to the 
trunk or brauch of either of the foregoing trees, which 
from its glutinous nature it may be readily made to do, 
it germinates by sending out a small globular body at- 
tached to a pedicle, which after it acquires a certain 
length bends towards the bark, into which it insinuates 
itself by a number of small fibres which it now protrudes, 
and by which it abstracts from the plant the nourish- 
ment necessary to its future development. When the 
root has thus fixed itself in the bark of the supporting 
tree the stem of the parasite begins to ascend, at first 
smooth and tapering, of a pale green colour, but finally 
protruding a permet ed of branches and leaves. It is 
said that the missel thrush propagates the plant by con- 
veying the seed or berry from one tree to ancther ; pro- 
bably the viscous part of the berry adheres to its beak, 
and iu its attempts to disengage itself from it by striking 
its beak against the bark of the trees the seed becomes 
inserted and takes root. The mistletoe was held sacred 
by the Druids because they had an extraordinary re- 
verence for the number three ; and not only the berries 
but the leaves of the mistletoe grow in clusters of three 
united on one stalk. Ita growing upon the ouk, their 
sacred tree, was doubtless another cause of veneration. 


PITIKD MORE THAN HATED. 


Yes, we know, as you've just told us, 
That his lies on others told, 
Whether in a subtle whisper 
Or im accents loudly bold, 
Are to all but chronic falsehood : 
Still with you we can't agree 
Those same lies cause hurt to no onc— 
Therefore let the chronic be. 


There is one that is hurt by them, 
One that grows still worse aud worse, 
Though a while he may not kuow it, 
By the oft-repeated curse. 
** Who is that one ?’' now you ask us, 
Well, a to-be-pitied elf, 
More than even to be hated: 
“ Who ?’'—it is the liar's self ! W. BR. W. 


Q. V., nineteen, petite, pretty, merry, and accom. 
plished. Respondeut to be haudsome, witty, and re- 
tined, 

Marg, twenty, tall, fair, good looking, has an income 
of 1001. wayear. Kespondent must be fair aud domesti- 
cated. 

Lixpa, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, medium height, good 
lookiug, fond of home, and thoroughly domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, and g looking. 

GabxleEL, twenty, medium height, fair, religious, with 
a good salary. Respondent must be religious, refined, 
aud well educated. ‘ 

Epitu Mar, eighteen, 5ft. 5in., fat¥, domesticated, fond 
of home, loving, and has expectations. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, good looking, aud good tempered, 

Auice Mavup, nineteen, 5ft. 5in., dark hair and eyes, do- 
mesticated, and has a strong desire to go to America or 
Australia. Kespondent must be tall, manly, and not 
under twenty-one. 

Rost and Snamroce.—‘' Rose,” eighteen, medium 
height, dark gray eyes, light brown hair. ‘* Shamrock,” 
twenty-seven, medium height, fair, gray eyes, brown hair, 
lively disposition, Respondents must be dark. 

ALEX, twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
inclined to be stout, moderately good looking, and ener- 
getic. Respondent to be fair and domesticated; a do- 
mestic servant preferred. 

George and Herpert.— George,” twenty-one, tal 
and dark, brown hair and hazel eyes. ‘ Herbert,” 
twenty, medium height, fair, brown curly hair, and blue 
eyes; both in receipt of good salaries. Would like to 
correspond with two sisters or companions with a view 
to matrimony, 

PsxeLore, twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, happy disposition, good features, domesticated and 
a lover of music, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman, who should be fair, with curly hair preferred, 
aud he must have a good education and be in a good posi- 
tion. 

Pitor, thirty-six, medium height, dark hair, beard 
and moustache, a ‘’hames pilot, would make a good hus- 
band to a good-tempered and loving woman about thirty 
years old—no objection to a widow without family. 
Respondent to be of medium height, sensible, domesti- 
tic ted, and cheerful. 

Lity and Woop Vio,et.—“ Lily,” twenty-one, tall, 
light brown hair, fair complexion, hazel eyes, loving, and 
domesticated. ‘*Wood Violet,” twenty-three, rather 
short, dark complexion, brown eyes and hair, good tem- 
pered, very affectionate, and fond of home. Mespondents 
must be tall and dark ; mechanics preferred. 

SEULB av Monn, thi.ty-seven, 5ft. Gin., inclined to 
embonpoint, dark hair, brown eyes, well educated, good 
French. scholar, a tolerable ician, a ber of the 
Church of England, and experieuced in the requirements 
of life, desires to correspond with a gentleman of suit- 
able age with a view to mutrimony ; no exception will be 
made to business, in wha ould gladly take her part, 


















A kind-hearted, industrious, sober man with a home 
would give her opportunities for exercising her variaj 
abilities, and wou tt entirely conteat her, 

Potuie and Kate.—“ Pollie,” twenty-one, tall, dar; 
hair and eyes, merry, good tempered, and affectionate, 
* Kate,” twenty-two, medium height, prown hair anj 
eyes, cheerful, good tempered, and of a loving disposi. 
tion ; both would make good wives to ys grey 
stealy young men. Respondents must be 1, dark, 

‘ood t d, and affect: te, and each able to keep a 





rs p ° 
wife comfortably. 
COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Kater is responded to by—“ Joseph S.,” who is fond of 
music, and will make a loving husband. 

Annie P. by—“ Albert J. G. C.,” twenty-two, good 
looking aud very steady, 

Stranpine Compass ae Louise,” dark, fond of home 
and music, and plays the piano. 

Ciara P. by—“* H. G. W.,” 5Sft. 10in., dark curly hair, 
moustache, good lovking, and in a good position. 

Dorcas by—“ Edward,” forty, Sft. siu., fair com. 
plexion, fond of home, loving, kind, and a wi-lower. 

Twiticut by—‘‘ Merry Minnie,” nineteen, pretty, fair, 
loves home, and ‘3 passionately fond of music, 

Marr Janz by—‘ RB. D.,” ao professional man, tall, fair, 
good looking, and of first-rate family. 

Lonesome by—“ Jennie,” twenty-two, blue eyes, goldex 
hair, musical, well educated, mouey, aud would 
make a careful, loving wife. 

Bowsrrit by —‘‘ Adine Agnes Clara,” twenty-one, 
medium height, brown hair aud eyes, nice loo«ing, could 
love a sailor, and make him a good wife. 

Dick by—“* be Yate po Aunie,” twenty, 5ft. 5}in, a 
brunette, genteel, and good tempered, is a cook, and has 
a little money. 

Tus Two Massuatres by—S. L. B.” and “Kitty,” 
sisters. “‘S. L. B.” is seventeen, tall, and dark. “ Kitty” 
is eighteen, tall, dark, and fond of home, 

Maaorr by—* Tom,” twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., rather dark, 
in business bringing in yearly clear, and would be a 
good husband, being fond of home. 

A. W. W. by—‘‘ M. B.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 2in., good 
a and quite willing to go to America with 
-. W. Ww.” 

Tosr Twinkie by—“ Lively Susie,” twenty, lively, 
happy, and contented, and would make a cheerful little 
wife; and by—* Dasiy S.,” nineteen, rather short, dark, 
and never has loved yet. 

Tom by—‘* Thea,” twenty-one, medium height, light 
brown hair, dark eyes, good tempered, steady, and in 
every way capable of makiug a good wife to one who is 
steady and fond of his home. 

Witt and Franx by—* Wild Blush Rose,” and “ Droop- 
ing Lily. ** Wild Blush Rose,” twenty, 5ft., brown hair, 
biue eyes, loving, and cheerful.  “ Drooping Lily,” 
twenty, medium height, brown hair, hazel eyes, utfec- 
tionate, aud domesticated. » 

‘TreppLe by—“ Katrine,” highly respectable, ladylike, 
and has the desired qualifications ;—*‘ Save All,”” who 
possesses every qualification he requires, and a little 
money ; aud by—* Sweet Eslantiue,” tall, graceful, good 
complexion, auburn hair, blue eyes; has a small income. 

Scissors by—‘‘ Charlotte,” thirty, 5fs. 2iu., very dark 
hair, dark eyes, good tempered, domesticated, and fond 
of children ;—** E. R.,” a widow, with two little girls, “£. 
K.” is twenty-nine, 5ft. 2in., has light brown hair, blue 
eyes, and is good tempered and domesticated ; and by— 
** A Blooming Widow of ‘lhirty,’”’ who has a comfortable 
home, a small income, and is fond of children. 

BiacksMirH by—“ Pollie,” a blacksmith’s daughter, 
twenty-four, tall, fair, aud is sure she could make 
* Blacksmith” a good wife; and by—“ Maria G.,” 
twent; pra fair, passable as to looks, and would make 
ag wife. 

‘Tom, one of the three coach-painters, by—‘' Kate W. 
A.,” twenty-three, tall, fair, loving, domesticated, and very 

fond of home; and by—* Maryuretta,” twenty, medium 
height, brown hair, blue eyes, good tempered, loving, 
pretty, musical, and domesticated. 

PxeL_uam by—* Catherine,” 5f{t., blue eyes, broygn hair, 
fond of music, and domesticated ; and by — “* Mflen J.,” 
twenty-seven, medium height, fair complexion, browa 
hair, gray eyes, a widow with 4 small family and comfort- 
able home. 

AucHBaLp by—“ Clara W.,"’ twenty-five, tall, and fair; 
she would make a good wife toa good. husband, and has a 
character that will bear the strictest investigation ;— 
** Nellie B.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., has dark hair and 
eyes, would make a useful and loving wife, and is a good 
cook with five years’ good character; aud by—“ Annie,” 
eighteen, tall, dark, gray eyes, dark hair, and would 
make a goou wife. 

Hivpa would like to hear from “ George 8.” 

GeytLE ANNIE would like to hear farther from 
** Willie.” 

¥. B. will forward her carte to ‘‘ A Bachelor” on re- 
ceiptof his. ‘*F. B.” is below the medium height aud 
thirty-two years of age. 
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